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TOGGERY FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


For the months when the call 
of Outdoors is irresistible 


T is reasurring to know that rules of good form as rigid as the rules of good sport 
1 govern Franklin Simon & Co. sports apparel. But individuality that knows 
no rule save the personal taste of the wearer governs the apparel that may be 
selected for one’s favorite sport from such diversified assortments. 
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New Short Summer Frocks 
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of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- V3 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. for Wee Tots of I and 2 Years 
MADE IN ALL SIZES | at $] .50 and $] 95 
wed HESE dainty little Frocks, of soft, fine nainsook are just the kind of 
Look for the trademark os amy pad’ é Summer Dresses that will keep baby coo! and pretty during the warm 
| ays. 
} They are prettily, although simply and sensibly, fashioned with 
e be e little Dutch necks and short sleeves. 
xce sior ting e | Two of the styles are sketched, one having embroidered and insertion edges 
=o aeeeees and —— sy at — ae — at $1.50, has a — 
yoke effect at neck, made by a cluster of pin tucks, briar stitching an 
15 LAIGHT STREET =- = NEW YORK Cciry French dots; the neck and sleeves have fine lace edge. 
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Women at the Republican Convention 


OMEN are trying hard to achieve the terms of the slogan 
they adopted at the last suffrage convention, “Get into 
the parties.” 

I;y now it begins to be apparent that they do not mean by that 
to vet a mere toe-hold in the parties, and, as apparently, they do 
not mean to be arranged around the wall in floral capacity either. 
They mean really to get in all the way and to get busy when they 
get in. 

lt is an interesting ambition and it is interesting to watch them 
fin’ a way in at the Republican National Convention this week. 
It is interesting, too, to watch the men as they seek to com- 
promise with the ambition, calm it, keep a lid on it. Women have 
so far been given no sort of adequate recognition by either of 
the major parties. A ridiculous two per cent of the delegates 
seated at Chicago are women and a ridiculous seven per cent of 
those to be seated in San Francisco will be women. 

At the Republican convention the Republican women have risen 
They have demanded a fifty-fifty recognition 
They ask for a vice-chairman of the Na- 
They want 


to the occasion. 
inside of the party. 
tional Republican Committee who shall be a woman. 
men and women on that committee in equal measure. 

What they will get remains to be seen, but except in the case 
of a little group of rubberoid stand-patters, the group that always 
takes on and give’ out party impress automatically, the spirit in 
They have set a high mark for the 
They have shown, too, a 


the women has been good. 
woman voter’s capacity to demand. 
resolute determination not to be swayed by any claim of party 
that stops short of the complete ratification of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment. 

In a Memorial presented on Tuesday to the Resolutions Com- 
mittee on behalf of the National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, this point is made clear. This is the Memorial: 

THE NATIONAL AMERICAN 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION TO THE 
NATIONAL REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 
ASSEMBLED IN CHICAGO 


A MEMORIAL FROM 


HE National American Woman Suffrage Association asks 
permission to place on record with the National Republi- 
can Convention its appreciation of the Resolution of the National 
Republican Executive Committee on June 1, urging the governors 
of Vermont and Connecticut to call special sessions of their 
Legislatures in order to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
and urging the Delaware Legislature to complete ratification 
of the Amendment. The spirit of fairness underlying the Com- 
mittee’s action must commend it to every lover of liberty regard- 
less of party and its political far-sightedness must be evident to 
every Republican desirous of party victory. 
Conceding to the Committee’s action its full and friendly sig- 
nificance, the National American Woman Suffrage Association 


further asks permission to reémphasize before this Convention the 
fact that on the very eve of complete victory a deadlock super- 
venes in the ratification of the 19th Amendment and for that 
deadlock the Republican party must carry its full share of respon- 
sibility, since three states with Republican Legislatures remain on 
the unratified list. 

Republican leaders frequently point out that their party has 
insured a far larger proportion of ratifications of the 19th Amend- 
ment than has the Democratic party, and apparently count on this 
situation to accrue to the advantage of the Republicans. The 
position would be logical if the relative proportion between Re- 
publicans and Democrats were the essential thing, but it is by 
no means the essential thing. The 36th state is the essential 
thing. 

Women who are waiting on that state for their right to vote 
in the presidential elections of 1920 cannot rest satisfied with the 
assurance or the evidence that Republican leaders are doing all 
in their power to bring about ratification. Republican women 
who are going to vote the Republican ticket anyhow may be sat- 
isfied but they are not the women whose vote is important to the 
Republican party. The important vote is the vote of the unde- 
cided woman who would just as soon be a Republican as a Demo- 
That woman has not been convinced by the final Repub- 
She will not be convinced until 


The 36th ratification is the only 


crat. 
lican showing on ratification. 
the 36th state has ratified. 
resolution of the situation that can make actual and alive what is 
so far a merely potential claim of the Republican party on the 
woman voter. 

The National American Woman Suffrage Association urges 
upon this convention the necessity for such action as will make 
inevitable and immediate the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment by the 36th state. 

Signed for the Board of the N. A. W. S. A. 

Mary Garrett Hay, Acting President 
GERTRUDE Foster Brown, Iice-President. 
EMMA WINNER Rocers, Treasurer 
Nettie R. SHULER, Corresponding Secretary. 
ESTHER OcpeN, Director. 
RosE YounG, Press Chairman. 


Delaware Republicans, as all the world now knows, went 
squarely in the face of the urgent resolution of the National Re- 
publican Executive Committee when the Delaware House defeated 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment. They'made a flaunt of it. It 
is on Delaware’s action and the final action of Vermont and Con- 
necticut that the Republican party must make its ultimate appeal 
to the woman voter in November, not on the resolutions of its 
committees, however the latter may urge and endorse—just as 
the Democratic party is going to be judged by what is done in 
Louisiana and North Carolina, not what is said in San Francisco 


or elsewhere. 
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Rejecting the Rejectioners 


F there was ever a place which felt itself secure from the inva- 
I sion of advanced views about women it was St. Mary’s of 
Raleigh, the Diocesan school of the two Carolinas. It is old and 
gray with tradition, and all its traditions have been seemingly 
those which keep women cloistered. The daughters of St. Mary’s 
are scattered from New Orleans to Texas. It stands as a very 
symbol of the ancien regime. It claims to be the stronghold of 
aristocracy, and, up to a few days ago, it thought itself the very 
donjon keep of anti-suffragists who have made St. Mary’s their 
fighting word. 

In fact it claims to be the birthplace of a curious association 
—the Rejection League, a group of women trying to stem the 
tide of ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

When St. Mary’s sweet girl graduates came up for their com- 
mencement day exercises this year, the speaker of the day, Pro- 
fessor J. Nelson Frierson, of the Law Department of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, marched up to that donjon keep and, 
finding it a mere pasteboard stronghold, blew it off the stage 
with one strong whiff. 

Professor Frierson didn’t say to this graduating class, “ Be 
good, Sweet Maid, and let who will be clever,” nor yet did he 
say anything about woman’s place being in the home. 

Instead he told the class that the purpose of his talk was to 
urge them to get ready to meet their new responsibilities as citi- 
zens, “ and to take their places in the enlarged sphere of service.” 

There wasn’t a mention of the indirect influence of women. “It 
is incumbent upon you, young women,” said he, “to pay atten- 
tion to the serious side of education rather than to the frills. Men 
have made the laws and have been so busy thinking of commercial 
and political issues that they haven’t paid much attention to legis- 
lation and social issues.” 

There was in the commencement speech of this progressive 
South Carolina gentleman no merely casual allusion to woman’s 
freedom, his entire address was an exposition of the civil and 
political status of woman. He quoted John Stuart Mill, he 
showed how women had been deprived of their property, their 
education and their development. He made it perfectly clear 
that he was advocating full suffrage by saying that “ the ballot 
was essential for women’s protection, since no class of persons 
ever got their rights and privileges unless they had the power of 
enforcing them.” 

This opinion he rubbed in by recounting the story of the 
growth of woman suffrage in the United States, up to this present 
moment, when there is but one step left to be taken, the gaining 
of a 36th state for ratification of national suffrage. 

“The movement for further rights for women is world-wide; 
are we going to try to turn back the mighty tide that is coming 
on, or are we going to bow to the inevitable? Holding women 
in subordination is a hindrance to human progress. The world 
will go forward faster on a basis of equal rights.’’ 

And what happened? 

This is what happened. Old St. Mary’s girls, back for com- 
mencement, who had long wanted a spokesman for woman suff- 
rage, could scarcely sit still in their seats for delight as they saw 
wave after wave of good straight suffrage talk roll up and break 
over the heads of the Rejectioners. No other body-blow could 
have so knocked the breath out of the whole anti suffrage march 
backward as. did this defection in their sacred enclosure. 

For hours after Professor Frierson had pitched his bomb into 
the camp of the rejectioners, telephones rang jubilantly all over 
Raleigh, to pass on the news that the stronghold of the Rejection 
League was shot full of holes and that the shooting had come 
from the inside. 


Suffrage and Stage Coaches 


HE “last ditch” opponents of equal suffrage continue to 

defend that ditch as stubbornly as if they did not know that 
they must soon be overwhelmed and go down for good and all. 
How laughable their behavior will seem to their descendants, 
looking back at it! 

When stage coaches were first introduced in England, in place 
of travel on horseback, many well-meaning persons thought the 
change threatened to bring disaster. Macaulay says: 

“ The interests of large classes have been unfavorably affected 
by the establishment of the new coaches; and, as usual, many 
persons were, from mere stupidity and obstinacy, disposed to 
clamor against the innovation, simply because it was an innova- 
tion. 

“Tt was vehemently argued that this mode of conveya:ice 
would be fatal to the breed of horses and to the noble art of 
horsemanship; that the Thames, which had long been an impor- 
tant nursery of seamen, would cease to be the chief thorough. ire 
from Lindore up to Windsor and down to Gravesend; that sad- 
dlers would be ruined by hundreds; that numerous inns, at which 
mounted travelers had been in the habit of stopping, would be 
deserted and would no longer pay any rent; that the new <ar- 
riages were too hot in summer and too cold in winter; that the 
passengers were grievously annoyed by invalids and crying chil- 
dren; that the coach sometimes reached the inn so late tha‘ it 
was impossible to get supper, and sometimes started so early it 
was impossible to get breakfast. 

“On these grounds it was gravely recommended that no public 
coach should be permitted to have more than four horses, to 
start oftener than once a week, or to go more than thirty miles a 
day. It was hoped that if this regulation were adopted, all cx- 
cept the rich and the lame would return to the old mode of 
traveling. 

“ Petitions embodying such opinions as these were presented to 
the king in council from several companies of the city of Lon- 
don, from several provincial towns, and from the justices of 
several counties. 

“We smile at these things. It is not impossible that our 
descendants, when they read the history of the opposition offered 
by cupidity and prejudice to the improvements of the nineteenth 
century, may smile in their turn.” 

When steam-cars took the place of stage-coaches, there was 
the same opposition. In Dorchester, Mass., leading citizens sent 
in a formal remonstrance against the proposal to run a railroad 
through their town, saying that the stage-coaches furnished all 
needed accommodation, and that the railroad would bring all 
sorts of perils. They instructed their representative, if he could 
not prevent the railroad altogether, to “ crowd it into the bay ” 
and that is why the Old Colony road today runs so close to the 
water. 

Some day it will be considered a cruel thing to remind the sons 
of the handful of Solons who are holding back the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment that their fathers did their poor utmost to 
delay the granting of equal rights to women. A. &. B. 


Wanted—Young Women 
T is the well-drilled regular who sees the needs of his regiment. 
And it is Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett, veteran of many 
efforts for human freedom, who calls for young women to come 
forward and “ put their best energies into the grand tasks ” ahead 
of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

“T believe a great work is before the Alliance,” she says. “ We 
have won great victories, but there are greater victories still to be 
won. The women of the East are only beginning to ask for their 
enfranchisement.” 
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Mrs. Catt to the Women of Europe 


T is seven years since last we , nneEss IN FULL AS DELIVERED BY MRS. CARRIE 
CHAPMAN CATT, PRESIDENT, AT CONGRESS 
OF INTERNATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ALLIANCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
JUNE 


met. In memory we live 
again those happy days of friend- 
ly camaraderie in Budapest. All 
the faces were smiling. On every 
side one heard joyous laughter 
among the delegates and visitors. 
permeated the gathering, while wit and humor continually scin- 
tillated through private conversations and public utterances: for 
everyone was happy. Every heart was filled with buoyant hope 
and every soul was armored with dauntless courage. We had 
see] Our numbers grow greater and our movement stronger in 
many lands and here and there the final triumph had already 


An infectious good feeling 


come. 

\Vill you pardon a quotation from the president’s address in 
1913’ She said: 

“ Since our last Congress not one sign has appeared the entire 
world around to indicate reaction. Not a backward step has been 
taken. On the contrary, a thousand revelations give certain, 
unchallenged promise that victory for our great cause lies just 
ahead. To the uninitiated these signs may sound prosaic, but 
they thrill those who understand with the joy of coming victory. 
It is reported of every land that there are more meetings, larger 
audiences, more speakers, more writers, more money, more influ- 
ential advocates, more space in the press, more favorable edito- 
rials, more earnest supporters in Parliaments, more members, 
more and better organization, and, best of all, more consecration— 
all unfailing signs of the growing power of a great movement.” 

These facts were familiar to us all, and in further proof of 
the then pending world-wide victory, thirty-eight of the dele- 
gates to our Congress in 1913, representing five nations, came 
with full enfranchisement won, and sixty-four others, repre- 
senting four additional nations, were endowed with a responsible 
partial suffrage. Two nations and some American states had 
sent official representatives, another certain sign of the growing 
political importance of our movement. Newspaper correspond- 
ents from many nations in larger numbers than ever before gath- 
ered about the press tables, and in consequence amazement was 
expressed in many languages through the world’s press that so 
many women, of so many races and nationalities, and of such 
diversity of character, should be striving toward the common 
goal of their political liberation. Amazement was soon trans- 
formed into serious discussion, and discussion led to definite 
results, and the forward movement continued long after our 
Congress. 

Budapest in 1913 

O, under the smiling skies of fair Hungary, in June, amid 
S the warm-hearted hospitality of her people, and inspired by 
the growing solidarity of women in support of our great cause, 
we met in happy conference. Justice, logic and inevitable prog- 
ress were on our side and the great world was about to drop its 
prejudices and yield to the reasonableness of our demand. Why 
should we not have been happy? We congratulated one group of 
delegates that their respective countries had led the world in 
doing political justice to women; we felicitated another group 
that their struggle was so nearly over, and we encouraged those 
whose battle had scarcely begun to march forward with confi- 
dence. But while we congratulated and advised, we also planned. 
We planned vigorously for hard, systematic, constructive work 
all around the world—work which in most cases was never done. 
We parted to meet again, as we believed, in Berlin in 1915 and 
in Paris in 1917, there to report expected victories and to take 
fresh counsel of each other. Yet some premonition seemed to 


6, 1920 


throw a hint of sadness into 
our parting, for many were the 


“We shall 


meet again but never in such a 


delegates who said: 


happy Congress as this of 
Budapest.” 

Alas, those smiling, shining days seem now to have been an 
experience in some other incarnation; for the years which lie 
between are war-scarred and war-tortured, and in 1920 there is 
no human being in the world to whom life is quite the same as 
in 1913. It is doubtful if there is one to whom the world seems 
a happier place. 

Not only was the world war the greatest of all wars when 
measured by the number of nations involved, the size of armies, 
the cost of maintenance and the inhumanity of methods em- 
ployed, but because of its very immensity it proved to be the 
most disorganizing to world institutions. Great writers found 
their vocabularies wholly insufficient to describe the phenomenon. 
Nothing in human experience has been like it. Nothing seems 
worthy of comparison with it except the earth’s cataclysm when 
the world was made and mountains and continents were tossed 
up out of a meaningless, seething, tumbling mass. Order came 
out of that chaos and it came with God's directing hand upon it. 

God’s order will come again to the world’s stricken, unhappy, 
much suffering people. It will come because the divine law of 
evolution never ceases to operate and the destiny of the race 
leads eternally on without pause. So much sacrifice and sor- 
row as the war has cost the world cannot have been endured 
in vain. Surely there must be a consequent quickening of the 
onward forces and in the midst of present day disorder, mighty 
powers must be at work bringing slowly but definitely the better 
order to be. Yet believe as we will, none of us may know clearly 


the nature of that coming order. 


Geneva in 1920 

S° we do not come smiling to Geneva in 1920 as to Budapest 
in 1913. Our hearts are too heavy with the world’s pain to 
sense the joy of triumph which unquestionably is ours. 
tion stalks through the world, governments are unstable or un- 
settled; little children are hungry; capital and labor are both 
over-reaching ; war taxation bears heavily upon the shoulders of 


Revolu- 


every nation, prices of food, clothing and shelter are so nearly 
prohibitive as to conduce to anxious restlessness the world 
around. Innumerable problems, big and complicated, rise upon 
every side to demand despairing attention. How shall the chil- 
dren of the world be fed, clothed, educated and trained for their 
How shall crime, ram- 
When and how 
So 


duties as citizens of the next generation? 
pant throughout the world, be suppressed ? 
can the normal living of all people be assured once more? 
many theories, plans and organized endeavors to meet these 
problems have come forward that they end in conflict with each 
other, and none seems destined to accomplish its aim. Each na- 
tion is like a hopelessly tangled ball of yarn, and the world like 
a basket full of them. 

In the midst of all this confusion, the future does not look so 
clear to us as it did in 1913. Facing these gigantic political 
tasks, the newly won vote seems pitifully poor and small, and 
men and women are experiencing a sense of helplessness they 


never knew before. 


Woman Suffrage a By-Product of the War 


F°S the suffragists of the world a few facts stand forth with 
great clarity. The first and greatest is that the political lib- 


eration of women was tossed up out of the war chaos like an 
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isolated mountain when the world was in the making. War, the 
undoubted original cause of the humiliating, age-old subjection 
of women the world around, war, the combined enemy of their 
emancipation, war has tendered to the women of many lands 
their political freedom! Strange, bewildering fact! 

The Latin and Oriental countries still hold out, but that will 
not be for long. Rumania, the first Latin country to extend the 
vote to women, has already led the way; the others will follow. 
We welcome new auxiliaries to our Alliance from many Latin 
countries, Spain, Argentina, Uruguay and Cuba, and from 
Greece, and there is now, I believe, no country in Europe except 
Turkey without a woman suffrage association. To these auxilia- 
ries we not only extend a hearty welcome but we assure them 
that their struggle, by comparison with those which have gone 
before, will be neither long nor difficult, for women will soon 
vote wherever men do. 

The staggering, overwhelming factor in the present status of 
woman suffrage is that it has come to many lands where the 
women have made little effort to secure it, and to some (for 
example, the Duchy of Luxembourg) where no suffrage organ- 
It has come as a “ by-product”’ of revo- 
In these 


ization ever existed. 
lution and a recognition of women as a war power. 
lands there has been comparatively little education on behalf of 
self-government, and in some of them such propaganda in 1914 
would have been declared treason and made punishable with exile 
or even death. Yet while all these old barriers are swept aside 
in many lands and men and women enfranchised, the task is 
not yet completed in the countries where women have labored 
hardest and where the principle of democracy has longest been 


unchallenged. 


The United States Left Behind 

HERE must be millions of women in Europe who never 

hoped for political liberty and who are now dazed by its 
sudden coming. Even the working suffragists of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Roumania, Serbia, Bohemia, Poland, Luxembourg 
and Ukrania must feel a sense of surprise at the unexpectedness 
of their enfranchisement. We congratulate Great Britain, Swe- 
den and Holland upon their suffrage victories won after years 
of hard, sacrificing, nerve-racking work. The women of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and some American states have been voting 
for a generation or more. The women of Norway, Denmark 
and Iceland have long been enfranchised, but Germany has out- 
stripped all other nations in the recognition of the principle of 
equality, with 137 women serving on City Councils and 37 as 
members of the National Parliament. The President of the Ger- 
man National Suffrage Association comes to this Congress as a 
member of the City Council of Dresden. 

It is not for me to interpret the sentiments of the women of 
other lands, but with authority I may say that there are millions 
of suffragists in the United States who have been fairly stupefied 
with astonishment at these almost unaccountable events. As all 
the world knows, the United States of America has been dedi- 
cated from the first to the principle of self-government. No other 
nation has made the same pronouncements. 

Its national independence was won on a platform of two fun- 
damental truisms: “ Taxation without representation is tyranny,” 
but for a century women were taxed, yet not represented ; “ Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and for a century women were governed without their 
consent. Later, Abraham Lincoln combined these two in a sim- 
pler phrase: “ This is a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people.” Even the Constitution begins: “ We, the 
people—.” Women are people, yet no part of the government has 
been conducted by them. 


O other country has repudiated its Constitution, principles 
N and history in its denial of votes to its women, and that is 
why the extension of suffrage to the women of all Europe has 
so astounded and humiliated the women of the United States. 
Women of the United States are not less glad that women of 
other lands have won the vote, but they feel that they have been 
betrayed by their own nation. 

It was in the United States that the first woman suffrag 
convention was held and the first organized woman suffrage 
movement in the world begun. That was seventy-two years ago. 
Had men been reasonable or logical, they would at once have 
responded to the appeal of 1848 with the consistent answer, 
““ Since we are a government of the people, and women are people, 
they must be included in all governmental functions.” But men 
are neither reasonable nor logical; men are exceedingly e:no- 
tional and sentimental. The race is too near its cave days to be 
otherwise. 

So it came about that for seventy years women in the Un ted 
States have conducted an educational campaign to compel the 
nation to see its own inconsistency. Many millions of dollars 
have been raised and expended and thousands of women whose 
names are scarcely known outside their own localities have given 
every possibility of their lives to this cause and have died w'th- 
out its accomplishment. 

The names of others are known in every land. Who does not 
know the name of Susan B. Anthony? For fifty years she gave 
an unremitting service to this cause, high-minded, intelligent and 
conscientious. Every private aim became subservient to the pub- 
lic demand, and every hour was pledged to the woman’s cause. 
Her soul never knew defeat and her courage was never daunted. 
A great, intrepid, heroic woman, she led and inspired for half a 
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century. 

You know, too, the name of Anna Howard Shaw, for this is 
the first Congress the Alliance has held without her. It is not 
too much to claim her as the greatest woman orator of the world. 
[ know nothing of orators in other lands. In my own country 
there may be more gifted men orators, but if so I do not know 
their names. Yet the wonder of her was not in her matchless 
platform power, but in her untiring willingness to use it every 
week, every day and every hour for our cause. No hamlet was 
too small to be deemed worthy a visit, and no audience too in- 
significant to call for her best. For forty years she labored. 
Millions of men and women listened to her, laughed at her sallies 
of wit, wept at her pathos and surrendered to her invulnerable 
appeal for justice. She died for her cause and saw it unaccom- 
plished. 

These marvellous women, endowed 
gifts and equipped with still rarer force of character, did not 
offer their lives to the cause of women’s enfranchisement in an 
autocracy nor a monarchy. They did not labor in a land where 
men were still petitioners for a voice in their own government. 
They lived in a republic dedicated before the entire world to the 
principle of self government. They pleaded in a land where 
every boy born within the country, be he white, black or yellow, 
may vote without restriction at twenty-one. They gave their 
all in a land whose gates for a century have been opened wide 
To any and all male 


with rare intellectual 


to immigrants from any and all nations. 
immigrants a five years’ residence has brought citizenship, and 
citizenship has brought the vote. 


ORE, so liberal has the United States been in the matter 
M of man suffrage that fifteen of the forty-eight states once 
allowed men to vote who were not yet citizens and several still 
do; and seem to see nothing inconsistent in permitting an illiter- 
ate non-tax-paying alien to vote while denying that privilege to 
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American-born, intelligent, tax-paying women. Although states 
make their own qualifications for voters and resulting restric- 
tions exist in some of them, there is no debarred class which may 
not vote and does not vote somewhere in the United States. 
Aliens, illiterates, drunkards, paupers, criminals and feeble- 
minded may all vote somewhere in the United States. 

Nor are women a timid, ignorant, purdah class in this strange 
land. Three-fourths of all teachers in the United States are 
women and all that millions of men know about their government, 
women taught them. Nor is woman suffrage an unheard of proj- 
ect, for in one state, Wyoming, women have voted on equal 
terms with men for fifty years, and all testimony has been warmly 
favorable during that time. 

It has been a familiar sight on election days when a question 
of woman suffrage has been pending to see refined ladies, col- 
lege graduates and women of importance, standing 100 feet from 
the polling place making their appeal to voters, while men unable 
to speak English, the language of the ballot, unable to read in 
any language, uncouth and untrained, marched past them to cast 
votes against their enfranchisement. 

And this is the land in which Susan B. Anthony with het 
statesman’s mind, and Anna Howard Shaw with her matchless 
oratory labored in vain each for half a century to secure a voice 
in their own government. 

Incredible, you say. It is; astounding and unbelievable. It 
staggers and dumbfounds one. Should you ask, why is it? I an- 
swer, there are “ excuses but no defense.” The great, bare, bald 
fact is there. For seventy years, in a land wherein no man ever 
made a sacrifice for a vote, women have given their all to gain it, 
and their country has not yet proclaimed their task completed. 

You women of other lands have had to labor to break down 
inherited and traditional ideas of government; but the women 
of the United States of America have never had that task. Theirs 
was the seemingly simple one of persuading men to think logically 
and consistently and to act accordingly. The more amazing is 
it that you won first. 

It is not pleasant to record such damning facts concerning one’s 
own nation. I do it in order that you who come from the many 
new European republics may know that reaction may seize re- 
publics too, and that resistance to the inevitable onmarch of human 
progress may be surprisingly stubborn. Not only is the United 
States of America a curious example of tardy action, but the 
two European Republics, France and Switzerland, are conspicu- 
ous in the midst of an enfranchised Europe for their disregard 
of this question. Where men have universal suffrage, sentiment 
for woman suffrage is difficult to stir. Where both men and 
women have been disfranchised they are swept into political lib- 
erty together. This is a curious comment on man suffrage, but 


history justifies the conclusion. 


Guard Your Vote 

N truth there is no short cut to the millennium. Reaction is 

composed of ignorance, selfishness and greed. While the 
people are pursuing their own ways these elements gain control 
of parties and through parties of governments. “ Eternal vigil- 
ance is the price of liberty ” in any and all nations. The new re- 
publics of Europe will find their most serious enemies, as the 
older ones have done, within their own borders. Indifference to 
the public good and inability to grasp the need of combined action 
are the dangers most to be dreaded. 

As one has said, “ The end of government by the people is to 
ft the people to control their own affairs.” The people of any 
nation have a long way to travel before they reach that degree 
of fitness. Government is at best a struggle to move onward and 
upward. 


Guard your vote, dear women of Europe, as a soldier guards 
his weapon. It is your shield and armour, your sword and buck- 
ler. With it, you may rebuild Europe, emancipate your sex, and 
make the world a fit place for an advancing people to live in. 
Without it, you are lost in the political chaos. Use it, and be- 
ware of the pitfalls of reaction. Whatever you do, do not im- 
agine that the logic of men will prevent them from doing injus- 
tice nor that the sentiments of women will always guide them to 
the right. They will be blind partisans, unthinking followers, a 
mere item in the great political mass, as are men; but the stir 
of it all educates, uplifts and makes men and women and nations 
grow, expand and give promise. 

We come together once more, most of us ballot in hand, and 
to quote America’s greatest statesman, we come “ with malice 
toward none, with charity for all.’’ We come this time to ask: 
“ The ballot won, what shall we now do?” 

We believe with an even intenser fervor in the 
of our cause; we trust with an even greater faith in the potential 
power of women’s vote to make a better and a happier world. 


righteousness 


The Future of the Alliance 


HAT the Alliance has been a real and far reaching influ- 

ence, with its eighteen years of effort, upon the present day 
situation we claim in all modesty. Is its work completed? Is 
there a common platform upon which the enfranchised women 
of the world can meet to advantage? Is there an international 
task to which voting women of many lands may lend themselves ? 
As I view world politics, the only possible hope for the happi- 
ness, prosperity and permanent peace of the world lies in the 
thorough democratization of all governments. There can be no 
democratization which excludes women and no safe or sound 
democracy which is not based upon an educated, intelligent elec- 
torate. Nor is it enough to establish democracy in individual 
nations—democracy must be extended to world politics. The 
and with it the old diplomacy with its 


No League of Nations 


old militarism must go 
secret treaties, distrust 
can abolish war unless every government in the world is based 


and intrigues. 


on democracy. 

I take it for granted that all our delegates will agree to these 
statements of principles, but you will also agree that highly intel- 
ligent electorates do not yet exist anywhere; that the masses of 
men still find it easier to obey than to resist; easier to accept 
ideas offered by those who have something to gain, than to for- 
mulate their own, and that the man or woman capable of inde- 
pendent thought or action is still the exception. 

Yet a thoroughly democratized democracy in every nation 
and in world politics, democracies intelligent and tolerant, easily 
and quickly yielding to definite changes of popular opinion, these 
must be the aim and ideal of all believers in self government. 

To vote, each in our own country, may help in a slow and 
indirect way to forward the democratization of the world and 
enfranchisement of women, but that end will be realized far 
earlier if all women of all nations unite to form a working center 
of ideal democracy. 
alliance of men been 
ago, when the move- 


through which to aim at the achievement 

It is my firm conviction that had an 
formed some fifty or seventy-five years 
ment for man suffrage stood about where the movement for 
woman suffrage stood in 1914, and had that alliance done for 
man suffrage what this Alliance has done for woman suffrage, 
the democratization of Europe would have been completed a 
generation ago and, as one result, there would have been 
World War. I believe, too, that had the vote been granted to 
women some twenty-five vears ago when justice and logic and 
popular opinion demanded, the leaven of woman’s national influ- 
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ence would have so leavened the whole loaf of world politics that 
there would have been no World War. 

So firmly do I believe this that I dare to say that upon the 
wisdom or unwisdom of our answer to the questions we must 
ask ourselves here in Geneva, may depend the happiness or woe 
of another generation. 


WANT to express myself here and now as sincerely and 

heartily in favor of the reorganization and perpetuation of the 
Alliance. Many proposals of work to which the Alliance might 
devote itself advantageously have been made, but there is one 
which in my judgment transcends all others in importance and 
that is the continuation of the object which brought the Alliance 
into exstence. 

Is there any other international organization in the world 
which stands for the safe, sane, conservative, constructive estab- 
lishment of government by voting citizens? I know of none. 
Is it not clear that the world needs us and is it not equally clear 
that the time has passed for women to work for the enfranchise- 
ment of women alone? Why should not the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance give way to an International Suffrage 
Alliance, sending forth its propaganda for the enfranchisement 
of men as well as women? And why should not men and women 
of democratic vision unite in this common aim? Most coun- 
tries have had men’s leagues to aid woman suffrage; why not 
united men’s and women’s leagues to aid the enfranchisement 
of both men and women, or either? 

In our home countries we should urge support of every move- 
ment for the extension of popular education, foster every agency 
which helps men and women to think for themselves, promote 
every endeavor to maintain honest elections, judicially. conducted 
campaigns and high ideals in parties and parliaments, since 
democracy succeeds when and where independence and intelli- 
gence are greatest. 

What may we hope to accomplish through such an interna- 
tional program? 

(1) To stimulate the spread of democracy and through it to 
avoid another world war. 

(2) To discourage revolution through demonstration that 
change may be brought about through peaceful political methods. 

(3) To encourage education and enlightenment throughout 
the world. 

(4) To keep the faith in self-government alive when it fails 
to meet expectations and through temporary disappointment 
spreads indifference. 

How may these ends be accomplished? 

(1) By the maintenance of a publicity exchange which shall 
provide means to tell the world the truth about man and woman 
suffrage in operation. 

(2) By the continuance of Jus Suffragii, or some other organ, 
which will tell the workers of all lands the news concerning 
applied democracy. 

(3) By the maintenance of around-the-world lectureships to 
tell the nations of the blessings and hopes of self-government; to 
warn concerning the menace of ignorance and indifference, and 
to correct the misrepresentations which will surely be set aflloat. 

(4) By the encouragement given to all national organizations 
struggling to establish man or woman suffrage or both. 

What obstacles will stand in the way of this bold program? 


(1) Men and women spirited enough to engage in this work 
will be much in demand in the home political campaigns and as 
it is easier to see the need of work in one’s own door yard than 
across the world, they will be apt to be impressed into local 
service. 

(2) In these days when relief for many stricken nations is 
the constant call, money for adequate support will be difficult 
to get. 

(3 The ingrowing, restricting influences which surround each 
and all of us will tend to dull the vision of a world made safe 
for liberal thought and contented living through democracy. 

(4) The older suffragists who have borne the brunt of battle 


and who sense most keenly the need of world wide democratic 
education, can no longer lead nor even support strongly the new 
movement. Their work is done and the younger workers may 
not recognize the opportunity nor the duty of a world call to 
the support of democracy. 

We must balance these assets and liabilities. Is the work worth 
while and if it is can workers and money be found to support it? 
These are the two simple questions to which we must find 
answers. 


\\ hat Helen Ring Robinson Said 


r 


She Spoke with Women Members of Parliaments of Forvign 
Countries at the Congress of the International Womai 
Suffrage Alliance, Geneva, Switzerland 

T is a great pity that there have been relatively so few we nen 
In our various state Leg sla- 


legislators in my own country. 
3ut they iiave 


tures some sixty different women have served. 
been spread over a good deal of territory and time, which m ikes 
the spreading much too thin. 

So far but one woman has been elected to our National « on- 
gress and during the entire term of office of Congresswo nan 
Rankin the press never ceased debating whether she was a flower 
or a vegetable. For myself I vote for the vegetable. Whai the 
world needs today is a big crop of vegetables and nature al\vays 
looks out for the flowers anyway. 

There are four callings for which women are plainly l«tter 
fitted than are men—acting, caring for children, nursing and 
legislating. I do not say women have surpassed men as legisla- 
tors, but I do say they are inherently better fitted for legislating, 
which should deal primarily with improvements in social rela- 





tions. 

Count Sulein is credited with saying that the Great War was 
caused by a quarrel between Hungary and Serbia over the ship- 
ment of hogs. All the great wars of history have been caused by 
quarrels over the shipment of hogs—in some guise or other. 
All of the legislation back of those wars has been built on hogs 
and the belief that the measure of a nation’s greatness is the 
production of wealth-hogs. 

Now another estimate of value is shaping itself out of a 
world’s agony, the ideal that women have always held that the 
measure of a nation’s greatness is the production of health and 
happiness. Here is the especial task of the woman legislator. 
Here is the solemn duty of the women assembled in Geneva at 
which may justly be called an Internationale of Good-will—to 
put this new vision across the flux of the whole world’s thinking 
by every possible expedient, to embody it into law, to weld it 
into constitutions, to interpret it into every international move- 


ment. 


One of America’s Delegates 


HIS is what an Englishwoman who knows her thinks of 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels, Government representative from the 
U.S. A. to the International Woman Suffrage Congress : 

“A Southerner from Carolina, Mrs. Josephus Daniels has all 
the warm-heartedness so characteristic of the South. The first 
impression she gives is of motherliness. This is the charm of Mrs. 
Daniels. She is intensely human, intensely lovable. 

“ This is the first impression; then you become aware of het 
capability—her many powers. No one worked harder during the 
war for the welfare of American troops and war workers, loth 
men and women. 

“ During the great campaign for funds, Mrs. Daniels was hard 
at work traveling and speaking for the campaign. A woman with 
the character and record of Mrs. Daniels will bring a rich con- 
tribution to the Conference.” 
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What Mrs. Daniels Said 


¢¢4 T is my glad privilege to bring to this gathering the greet- 

l ings of the women of America (and of the men of my 
country, too) and to rejoice that the good day of woman’s equal 
participation in governmental house-keeping has come in out 
generation. Appointed by President Wilson, under whose for- 
ward-looking leadership the cause of woman suffrage in the 
United States has come to fruition, I am bringing to you his 
greeting and felicitations and his confident belief that enfranchised 
woman will bring fresh and spiritual ideas to aid in the solution 
of pressing world problems. 

The women in America were as truly mobilized in the world 
We organized no Battalions of Death and 
But we organized 


war as were the men. 
we were not enrolled in the fighting forces. 
many battalions of life and service, happy to be comrades in 
spirit and sacrifice of our brothers whose valor on sea and land 
he.ped us to win victory for all we hold dear. Never again will 
an Edith Cavell be murdered by soldiers, for thousands of Flor 
1-e Nightingales and Clara Bartons have so glorified woman’s 
rsing and woman’s help that the hardest heart has been warmed 
vard our whole sex, glorified by unselfish service. The war 


We had the 


e 
n 
t 
li 
vision of larger duty and supreme consecration. 

‘ What women did in war hastened the conferring of the ballot. 
In our country the day of agitation for enfranchisement has 


4 


ed us out of narrow thoughts and petty things. 


passed. The hour has come when we must prove by deeds that 
we accept our new duties with a sense of our obligation to meas- 
ure up to our new and high mission. We come into our kingdom 
in a day of world unrest, in which men and women have not 
recovered from the shell-shock and gassing of the war. What is 
needed,, first of all, is bandaging the wounds, healing the mind, 
giving courage to the soul, and imparting hope and confidence 
to the spirit. All things are possible to those who have faith. 
Women demonstrated in the war that they could do new things 
and do them well. 

“In peace, in countries where they have a voice, women will 
demonstrate that in government reforms and remedies they are 
as deft as when ministering angels. Helping humanity, stunned 
and demoralized by the waste and wreck of war, is a challenge 
to the womanhood of the world. As we go into the political 
trenches let us endeavor to be as intrepid, aim as straight, and 
keep our nerve as steady as our brothers in their grim battles. 
Peace has its battle as well as war. We cannot return to days 
of ease with complacency, as long as suffering blights the lives 
of men and women anywhere in this old world. As women our 
hearts must beat in sympathy with those who sorrow and starve. 
As voters, we must make or find a way to carry help and com- 
fort to those who live in want or in peril. And we must not 
forget our sisters in any part of the world, for the war made the 
oceans very narrow bodies of water. 

‘Woman is the greatest sufferer from war. 
diers, she trains them and she sends them to battle with her 
blessing. But while the day will never come when mothers will 
not pray and women will not labor for world-peace, they will 
continue to raise their boys to be soldiers when liberty and free- 
dom are at stake. But women everywhere look to the Covenant 
oi Peace that will give the peace and tranquility which must pre- 
cede world-rebuilding and world-reconstruction to bind up the 


She rears the sol- 


wounds of war.” 


_ Alliance in Geneva. 





Are You Ready to Vote? 
Prepare for Citizenship. Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship 
Course in the Woman Citizen. 
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Babushka’s Appeal 

ATHERINE BRESHKOVSKY has written an appeal to 
be read at the meeting of the International Woman Suffrage 
She urges women to devote their best efforts 
to secure a “ humanitarian education ” for all children. The right 
education of the young has been her pet idea for many years, 
and she never fails to emphasize its transcendent importance. 
In this all thoughtful persons must agree with her. 

Since many inquiries have come to me as to Mme. Breshkov- 
sky’s whereabouts and well being, I will answer them here. 

After leaving America, she went to Paris, and later to Prague. 
After being greatly féted and lionized by the Czecho-Slovaks 
she went on to Belgrade. Here monarchical influence was strong, 
and nobody would rent her a room. 
hostile demonstration, and she took refuge in the Czecho-Slovak 
The government was mortified, and sent her a gift of 
She took the money with thanks, 


The monarchists made a 


I¢mbassy. 
5,000 francs to pay for a room. 
and gave it to the orphans. Several families of the aristocracy 
invited her to be their guest, but she declined, and stayed on at 
the Embassy, where she was treated with much kindness and 
distinction. 

She wanted to go to Southern Russia and start a farm colon) 


for the orphans; but General Denikine, who at that time con 
trolled that part of the country, refused her a passport. This was 
a bitter disappointment. She then determined to spend some time 
among the peasants of Russian Carpathia, training teachers for 
them. They are very poor and ignorant, but eager for education 
She is there now, in good health, and always full of hope. Her 


address is Uzhorod, Karpato-Russ, Czechoslovakia. 


H* appeal to the International Woman Suffrage Congress 
at Geneva, says in part: 

“Tt is not only to follow step by step with man the road taken 
by him that woman exerts herself to regain her rights. Nor is 
it for the satisfaction of her vanity or her ambition 

“Woman, she who is a mother from the time that she comes 
into the world, wishes to act and must act by manifesting her 
own talent, her own creative power, with which she has been so 
wonderfully endowed by nature. And this innate mother, the 
mother of all humanity, cannot rest easy, cannot cease to struggle, 
until she shall see committed to her the responsibility for the 
physical, moral and intellectual life of her children, of our vounger 
generation, in whose hands lies the future of the generations to 
come. 

‘Unfortunately for these last, up to this time woman has been 
accustomed to take only a secondary part in the work of forming 
the heart, mind and soul of her children. She reared them while 
very young and then put them under the care of the state, where 
experimenters, often not as gifted as they should have been, pre 
pared them to be instruments designed to carry on such and such 
particular professions. 

“In consequence of this method of education, we see that the 
so-called ‘ intelligent’ class has had hardly anything in common 
with the interests of the masses of the people, and has cared very 
little about the real needs of society. 

‘Now that the women—mothers, wives, sisters, daughters— 
know that for five years their fathers, husbands, brothers and 
sons were merely a target for hostile bullets and cannon, and 
that they are liable to have it happen to them again and again 
for an indefinite time, at the pleasure of a few egoists or imbeciles, 

now that women themselves have to devote all their time to 
burying the dead and caring for the maimed; now that the terror 
which threatens the world on every side makes us distrustful of 
one another, to such a degree that we lose confidence even in our 
own compatriots—I think that now we have evidence enough to 
understand that the question of a humanitarian education for the 
young people of all nations is of a significance that outranks all 
others, since it is the only way to guide social ideas and tastes 
towards a nobler and happier aim than that of greed, than those 
of ambition and command. 

“There are two evils to be uprooted: On the one hand, there 
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is hardness of heart, cupidity, that petty selfishness which is 
always ready to sacrifice the interests of others to its personal 
desires, which arise, on the other hand, as a result of the ignorance 
of the masses of the population, the absence of foresight, of the 
knowledge of present reality and past history. 

“ Deprived of true knowledge, the younger generation do not 
know how to go to work to rid themselves of the yoke which 
they are no longer willing to bear. And here we are facing a 
collision that one would call fated, and which nevertheless de- 
pends only upon the good will of those who understand that it 
is only our own negligence, our forgetfulness of the true and the 
just, our indifference to the fine capacities of the human soul, 
that bar our way to a life more worthy of a being who ieels him- 
self master of the world and so proclaims himself. 

“ Neither the force of the fist nor that of money can resist the 
force of knowledge, the spiritual power of man. And yet this 
power is the least cultivated. 

“ Always and everywhere, he who knows and can foresee is 
the victor. 


66 A= yet it is not enough to foresee only the result as a 
whole. It is necessary to know well the road that leads 
to it; and this is impossible without the study of the past, with- 
out a detailed knowledge of the circumstances of present-aay life. 
“ But, I shall be asked, why is it woman who is responsible 
for the normal and desirable formation of human character; for 
its health, for its psychology? It is because this task is only the 
prolongation of the creative work accomplished by her. 

“ A creator, she is also an artist. She transmits her talents to 
her daughters, to her granddaughters, from generation to genera- 
tion. A creator, she loves her work, she takes care of it, and 
would like to save it from every danger to endow it with every 
happiness. 

“Tt is therefore very natural that an intelligent woman should 
be the best educator of the young. Thus history tells us that all 
great men have been the sons of great mothers. 

“O beloved women, whose minds are enlightened by the knowl- 
edge and the love of truth! It is yours to build the temple which 
must serve as school for the rebuilding of the character of man, 
too long devoted to his own preoccupations, which are opposed 
to the divine laws, to the commands of a humanitarian conscience. 

“It is above all after the two great victories that have been 
won over the gloomy and servile past, when we feel ourselves 
free, and see the autocracies crumbling and their evil power 
buried forever, and now when the peoples wish to be enlightened 
and to live understandingly and fraternally, that the moment has 
come when it is our duty to be there, beside the young people, to 
surround them with a pure and noble atmosphere. 

“At this time we ought to band ourselves together to attain 
an aim that concerns the destinies of the whole world, of the 
most remote countries, the most backward peoples; for the inter- 
ests of all of them are so closely intertwined, their reciprocal 
dependence is so inevitable, that in working for any of them we 
shall be working for all. The road that leads to this object is 
long and hard, but the object is well worth our going after it 
with all energy and all wisdom, with our best efforts, with good 
will and courage. 

“The great question of the education of the young has always 
been recognized as a question of high importance; but this was 
only in theory. Learned men and administrators have talked 
about it and written about it. But questions of domestic and 
foreign policy, of economics, of commerce, of military prepara- 
tion by land and sea, of war and more war, have kept govern- 
ments from devoting themselves insistently to the question relat- 
ing especially to the moral and spiritual education of the nation’s 
children. Yes, the children of the whole nation, without distinc- 
tion of sex, religion or social class. 

“And you, dear sisters, do you not believe that the present con- 
ditions of life, if they do not undergo a radical change, will leave 
you to play forever the part of sick nurses, under the name of 
sisters of the Red Cross, and not allow you to devote yourselves 
to the reconstruction of human life by rearing our children as 
citizens capable of bringing about happy reforms, to the advan- 
tage of the human race? 

“Do you not believe that the more we have to nurse the physi- 
cal body, the less time will be left us to care for the neglected 
soul, which in consequence will suffer even more than it does 
now, failing to fulfill its destiny, to perfect the spiritual life of 


man? 


“ Believe me, my dear sisters, as soon as you apply yourselves 
to save the children of the nations from the danger by which 
they are more and more threatened of being swallowed up by 
the moral conditions bequeathed to us by the world war; as soon 
as society sees that your patience and energy are attracting the 
sympathy of your pupils; this society, without distinction of race 
or creed, and even the governments of all countries, will promptly 
come to your help with their power and their means. 

“ All the organizations of the cities and villages, of the rich 
and the poor, will come to your help with joy, with enthusiasm, 
For after so many years of bloody atrocities, of continual sacri- 
fices and sufferings, could humanity keep from taking part in a 
work that fills people’s hearts with hope and with confidence in 
human nature; a work that calls only for love and devotion ’ 

‘But, I shall be asked, if this be so, why do not people set 
about it? Why is nobody willing to be responsible for taking 
the initiative in an enterprise so splendidly worth while fo- a 
beginning that carries in it the germs of universal happiness: | 
think myself that it is because the task of protecting childh vod 
against all evil influences is the most difficult task in the world. 
People are frightened by its incomparable greatness. It calls 
for the strength of many persons, and for deep devotion. People 
kept putting it off from day to day, overloaded as they felt \ ith 
more pressing matters, made inevitable by the general neglige:ice. 

“ Now that the will and power of women have freedom of 
choice, it is for them to take upon themselves this work at cice 
onerous and glorious. So we declare that all the schoo's— 
primary schools, high schools, academies and even all the colle zes 
devoted to special subjects, ought to be carried on by woncen, 
suitably educated, and enlightened. Men are desirable as teach- 
ers, lecturers and professors. 

“The war has covered the globe with orphans who have no 
help. We know that they lack not only education, but shelier, 
food and clothing. They are all in danger of becoming vaga- 
bonds without faith or law. Well, let us begin with them. Let 
us form large families, where the children and those who take 
care of them would learn to live a fraternal life, full of labor 
in common and of mutual confidence. Who, if not women, 
should take under their guardianship these millions of children, 
abandoned to hunger, beggary and crime? The vices of an hiis- 
torical epoch like ours are fierce; and how can the weak nature 
of childhood be expected to resist perverse temptations ? 

“ Predestined to a life without rules or principles, would they 
not survive as a scourge to destroy and paralyze all that is left to 
us of the true and the beautiful? Nothing but the animal pas- 
sions will remain to guide their actions. 

“Alas! It is not only the orphans who have been plunged 
by the war into a state so desperate. Utter destitution has over- 
taken countless families, and left them no means to bring up their 
children so as to make them good workers and men of noble prin- 
ciples. At the same time, all over Europe the resources that 
supported the educational establishments for young people have 
shrunk in amount, and for a long time to come, since the daily 
needs, and above all the famine, swallow them all up 

“In this epoch, more terrible even than the war, since it is 
preparing for us a future full of misfortunes, it is right that we 
women, enlightened and courageous, should make ourselves re- 
sponsible for a part of the general burden of renewing an exist- 
ence which has lost its way, not without fault on our part also. 
The missteps of humanity are largely the result of ill directed 
education, not watched over carefully enough by those women 
who can and should guide the heart and soul of the child towards 
the true, towards the good, towards brotherhood. So it is for us 
to remedy the mistakes of the past.” 





What It Means 


To the Editor of the WoMAN CITIZEN: 

OW much it means to the thinking womanhood of this coun- 
H try to have the highest ideals of right living and high think- 
ing held prominent. The recognition of the spiritual forces cer- 
tainly is most worth while, and personally I wish to thank you 
for the able presentation of subjects so vital to the home-life, t!e 
church-life, and woman’s life in general in this country. 


Indianapolis, Ind. LUELLA F. MCWHIRTER. 
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A Quarter of a Cent for Women 
and Children 


OTHING could tell women voters more convincingly to 
N what degree our government at present values its human 
resources than a study just put out by Edward B. Rosa, chief 
physicist of the Bureau of Standards. 

The charts reproduced here show, by analysis of the appropria- 
tions for 1920, the relative proportions in the eyes of Congress 
of the destructive arts of war and the constructive arts of peace. 

On Chart I no less than 92.8 per cent of expenditures appear 
as for war and military purposes, leaving 3.2 for the business of 
government—i. e., expenses of Congress, president and other 
executive officials and many of the Departments. On public 
works, which includes rivers, public roads, reclamation service 
and national parks, 3 per cent is to be spent in 1920, and for all 
research, educational and development activities there is left 
but one per cent of the total budget. Expressed in figures in- 
stead of proportions, this means five and a quarter billions to be 
used on war expenses as against about $57,000,000 on activities 


intimately connected with the health, happiness and improvement 


of the people. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES FOR FISCAL YEAR 1920 


Detailed analysis of the expenditure of this one per cent for 
research, education and development is quite as startling. Chart 
Il shows the Department of Agriculture receiving 62 per cent, 
other bureaus and departments for the development of natural 
resources, 15.5 per cent. To education goes 13.5 per cent, and 
even part of this goes, in a sense, into expenditures for agricul- 
ture. To public health goes 7.12 per cent; to labor, 1.1 per cent; 
and of this 1.1 per cent exactly one-half to the children’s and 
women’s bureaus. It is well for women voters to note that at 
the present time Congress, feeling the pressure of men’s inter- 
ests and men’s votes alone, has assigned to the special needs of 
wvomen and children approximately one-half of one one-hun- 
dredth, that is, one two-hundredth, of the total budget for 1920. 

The burden of taxation in 1920 averages $50 per person of our 
110,000,000 population; of this, 50 cents per person is spent on 
all research, educational and developmental activities, five mills 
on activities on behalf of labor and half of this, or two and one- 





DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES OF GROUP VI FOR RESEARCH, EDI 
CATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


half mills, on the special bureaus for women and for children. 
The burden of a doubled appropriation for the whole group 
of meagerly supported developmental activities would, it would 
seem, be scarcely felt by the inhabitant, whose real burden is 
$49.50 for war; it could indeed undoubtedly be accomplished with 
no extra taxation, by merely shifting a mite of appropriation from 
the column war extravagance to the column national development. 
Here its expenditure would in effect not mean outlay but invest 


ment in the future at a high rate of profit. M. S. B. 


When Men Undercut Women 


HERE is an interesting situation here in connection with the 

District of Columbia minimum wage determinations. Miss 
— an attorney in the income tax office of the Treasury 
Department, tells me that on the day that the determination of 
$16.50 went into effect for elevator girls all the girls in her office 
building were turned off and men put in their places because the 
men would work for lower pay. She says the men are getting 
$40 a month. She also says that this substitution of cheap men 
has happened in other buildings, but the only case she has investi- 
gated is her building, where she vouches for the fact. 

The promulgation for waitresses has just been given out 
($16.50 a week), and the boarding houses are considering ways 
and means. Some boarding-house keepers here do their own serv- 
ing at breakfast. Lunch is of little importance, as their boarders 
are most of them civil service employes, and they employ negro 
men, college students, to wait on the dinner table. It looks to 
me as if others of them may now turn to this class of cheaper 
My landlady is already considering it. In the 
They still have 


male service. 
early nineteenth century women undercut men. 
the reputation for undercutting, but it looks now as if the tables 
may be turned in some industries if men are not brought under 
the benefits of the minimum wage laws. Why not legislate for 
the whole industry? In England the minimum wage awards in- 
clude men as well as women. 

When men can be used to undercut women we have shown 


that we are ready and more than ready for this in the United 


States. M. S. B. 
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The Crisis in Education 
By William P. Bagley 


PART II 
One More National Obligation 

THIRD great educational problem which can be met and 
A solved only through national codperation is to provide am- 
ple facilities for adolescent and adult education. The aim here 
will be to correct as far as may be the defects of the education 
hitherto provided for our own native-born children, and to as- 
similate to American ideals and institutions the immigrants who 
have passed the legal school age. For the children of the immi- 
grants, our schools have done passing well. Indeed, the propor- 
tion of illiteracy in the second generation of our foreign-born 
population is only one-third as high as among our own native- 
born adults. 

That we have done three times as well with the children of 
the immigrant as we have with our own children is due to the fact 
that the immigrants have as arule congregated in our cities where 
the teachers are relatively efficient, where the school terms are 
relatively long, and, most important of all, where compulsory- 
attendance laws are usually enforced. “The fact is a tribute to 
our cities, but it also suggests the injustice of leaving entirely to 
the urban communities the expense that the education of the 
foreign-born adult involves. This should be borne in part by 
the nation as a whole for the nation has admitted the immigrant 
to our shores, it has profited by his labor, and it risks the most 
in permitting him to remain an alien, as many of the foreign-born 
have remained, formally invested with the privileges of citizen- 
ship through naturalization. 

Adult education must also comprise adequate measures for the 
reduction of adult illiteracy among the native-born. » Such 
measures, if undertaken vigorously, could within a decade prac- 
tically eliminate this source of national weakness. In the mean- 
time, the improvement of the rural and village schools should 
have prevented the growth of illiteracy in the younger generation. 

A third type of adult education should be much more extensive 
in its scope than that represented either by the Americanization 
of the immigrant or by teaching the native-born illiterate to read 
and write. It should comprise a gradually extended program of 
instruction, supported cooperatively by the local communities, the 
states, and the nation, and designed to bring to every citizen the 
information that he may need to solve his own problems and the 
stimulus and inspiration which will lead to his continued growth. 
We already have hopeful expressions of this wider conception of 
education as a process which does not end with maturity, but 
which continues through a lifetime of work and study and achieve- 
ment. The states and the Federal Government have long con- 
cerned themselves with certain phases of this movement, espe- 
cially in connection with farmers’ institutes, the work of county 
agricultural agents, and similar organized and extremely effec- 
tive activities. What is needed now is an extension and espe- 
cially a broadening of the field; looking beyond the material and 
the economic to the larger and more fundamental values; bring- 
ing to all of the people an opportunity to seek, if they will, the 
broader vision and the finer things of life. 


Health Education Essential 


Bigagesaet related to these provisions for adult education is 
a thorough-going program of health education worked out 
and operated on a nation-wide basis. The need for such a pro- 
gram was clearly revealed by the experiences of the war. What 
can be done by measures already perfected has been clearly dem- 


onstrated in the school system of our large cities. There is 
needed now a w.de extension of these measures to the smaller 
communities and 10 the schools of the villages and the open coun- 
try. It is the country child today who is in greatest need of the 
benefits that sanitary housing, health inspection, and the service 
of the school dentist and the school nurse can bring. Since the 
introduction of these features our city schools, and certain], in 
part because of their introduction, the death rate in typical cities 
has steadily and rapidly declined; but the rural death rate ‘ias 
remained practically constant for three decades. Again nothing 
short of a nation-wide movement can correct these conditic ns. 
With such a movement well started, it is safe to say that the 
effective strength of the nation as measured by sound health «nd 


physical stamina could be doubled or trebled within ten year: 


Careful Investigation Needed 

UBLIC education suffers today because its problems canuot 

be investigated on a scale and with the care that their in- 
tricacy and their importance demand. As a result, improvemeits 
in the art of teaching, in the subjects of study, and in the org:n- 
ization, administration, and supervision of schools have been 
slow and halting. Beyond this, the schools have been open to 
exploitation through well-intentioned but untested and somie- 
times ill-advised reforms, which have swept through the country 
without let or hindrance, often causing confusion and waste, and, 
through their ultimate failure, giving rise to a public distrust of 
all efforts toward educational progress. 

This waste can and should be avoided, and real progress in- 
sured, by a far-reaching policy of educational investigation, which 
would aim to test proposals before they are put forth as universal 
The nation has recognized this need of careful investi- 
For a quarter of a century, 


panaceas. 
gation in the field of agriculture. 
it has been cooperating with the states in the support of agricul- 
tural experiment stations throughout the land. If it is good 
policy for the nation thus to protect the farmer against exploita- 
tion and to provide for him dependable knowledge regarding his 
work, it would be at least equally good policy for the nation 
similarly to protect and provide for its children. Educational 
investigations are now being conducted on a small scale and 
chiefly through philanthropic agencies. Without in the least dis- 
paraging the great good that these agencies are doing, it is clearly 
inconsistent for the public to relegate to them entirely this impor- 
tant work. [Educational investigation should be an important 
branch of the public service, promoted through public funds, and 
administered by men and women responsible to the people as a 
whole. 


A National Department of Education 
VERY item in the program that has been outlined above 
E points to a distinct and imperative need for a Federal De- 
partment of Education with a secretary who shall be a member 
of the President’s Cabinet. Such a department and such an 
official are essential to represent education in the highest councils 
of the nation. The policy of relegating national leadership in 
education to an obscure bureau in a huge and nondescript depar 
ment proved its impotence and its unwisdom during the war. 
the present time there is no adequate channel through which tl 
educational needs of the nation as a nation can be made vocal. 
A Federal Department of Education is needed, then, first of 
all to insure a proper consideration of national educational proh 
lems as distinct from those of the states and local communitie 
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It is needed, furthermore, to administer the federal grants pro- 
posed in the foregoing discussion ; and it is especially needed to 
organize and conduct the educational investigations to which 
reference has just been made. It would be analogous in ever) 
way to the existing departments of agriculture, commerce, and 
labor ; hence the justification for its establishment has been amp) 
settled by abundant and successful precedent. 


Preservation of State and Local Autonomy 

EITHER the creation of a Federal Department of Educa- 

tion nor a system of federal subsidies in aid of education 
involves or implies the control of local schools by the national 
government or any other infringement of the reserved right of 
every state to administer and control education within its bor- 
ders. Even if national control of education were constitutional,- 
wiich it clearly is not,—this centralization would be most unwise. 
What is proposed in the program just presented is coOperation 
and not control; it is stimulus and encouragement, not domina- 
tion. Asa national policy, the encouragement of education in the 
states through federal subsidies dates from 1785, when Section 
16 of every township of the new national domain was set aside 
for the support of public schools. The policy has been stabilized 
and refined through successive legislation covering more than a 
century and a quarter. It is reflected in the Morrill acts estab- 
lishing and maintaining the agricultural colleges; in the Smith- 
Lever act providing for the wide extension of agricultural edu- 
cation in elementary and high schools; and in the Smith-Hughes 
act subsidizing vocational education in schools of less than college 
grade. These and all other laws enacted in harmony with this 
policy of federal cooperation during the past one hundred and 
twenty-five years remain undisturbed by a single adverse court 
decision. What is now proposed has the same sanction of law 
and precedent. It is merely an extension of this policy to types 
of education even more significant to the nation’s welfare than 
those that have already been the objects of the nation’s bounty. 

It is clear that so extensive a program of educational develop- 
ment if carried out will measurably increase the public expendi- 
tures for educational purposes. There is no disposition to main- 
tain that the benefits which such a program promises are to be 
secured without paying a certain price. But the price, after all, 
is negligible in proportion to the benefits. For less than ten 
per cent of our pre-war liquor bill—the total of which we are 
now supposed to be saving—a generous beginning could be made; 
while a tax of five mills on the total wealth of the nation would 
support an educational system the like of which the most ardent 
disciple of enlightened democracy never dreamed of. Basic to 
all considerations of taxation for education is one elemental fact, 
—the fact, namely, that money spent for education, unlike almost 
every other type of public expenditure, is essentially an invest- 
ment—an investment which pays the largest known dividends, 
and in which, as a public investment, the point of diminishing 
returns has never yet been reached. Nor is a generous treatment 
for the schools and for the children of the nation out of harmony 
with the ideals that our people have espoused. Surely the nation 
that has given to its colonial wards in the Philippines school ad 
vantages vastly better in many ways than those to which a ma 
jority of its own children are limited; the nation that declined a 
punitive indemnity from China at the close of the Boxer rebel 
lion on condition that the money that it might have exacted 
should be used for the education of Chinese students in American 
schools; the nation that has given unreservedly of its treasure 
and of its best young blood for the preservation of democracy 
in Europe; such a nation cannot be deemed selfish if it now pro- 
vides for its own people and its own children an investment that 
will make them better and happier. 
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To wake-up 
the beauty of your Skin 


T is never too late to wake-up the sleeping 

beauty of your skin. And the best tonic 
to awaken skins to their rightful loveliness is 
—the right kind of soap. 

But—what kind of soap is the right kind of 
soap! 

A soap for the care of the skin must give an 
abundant lather which quickly and thoroughl) 
rinses off. It must not stick in the pores or 
‘dry ” the tender outer cuticle. 

If you use Fairy Soap you notice its abun- 
dant lather. You notice how quickly it rinses 
off. That is most important. For velvety 
cleansing lather should not only reach into 
pores and cleanse them, but shoule thoroughl\ 
rinse out and oft. 

If you have not already made friends with 
Fairy Soap, we are sure there is a pleasant 
surprise in store for you. Use it consistently 
—in your bath, too—thus giving the constant 
care to your skin which is so necessary if your 
complexion is to wake-up to its rightful 
beauty. 
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Summary 
S a summary of the proposals made in the preceding discus- 
A sion, the following statement is suggested as a possible 
plank in the platform of a national political party: 

The stability of the nation and the security and progress of 
its institutions depend primarily upon the efficiency of its schools. 
The war revealed alarming weaknesses in our national life that 
can be remedied only by placing public education on a substan 
tial basis. Among these weaknesses, the following are of out- 
standing significance: (1) the alarmingly high percentage of 
relative and absolute illiteracy in our native-born population; 
(2) the presence of large groups of immigrants who are unac- 
quainted with our language, insensitive to our ideals and stand- 
ards, and ignorant of our laws and institutions; and (3) a de- 
plorably low level of physical health and vigor among a large 
number of our people. Fundamentally, these symptoms of weak- 
ness in our national life are due to defects and shortcomings in 
our educational system, and these defects and shortcomings 
should be corrected on a nation-wide basis and through national 
cooperation and leadership. 

The imperative need of such cooperation and leadership at the 
present time is evidenced by the crisis which now confronts the 
public schools in the acute shortage of teachers and the conse- 
quent lowering of standards. The public-school service must 
be made far more attractive than it has ever been in the past if 
competent young men and young women are to enter it as a life- 
work. The normal schools and other public agencies for the 
preparation of teachers should be far more liberally supported. 
That the United States, of all civilized nations, gives less atten- 
tion to the most important of public duties—the preparation of 
teachers for its public schools—is a stigma that cannot be re- 
moved too soon. 

Other matters of vital import to the nation are the improve- 
ent of the rural and village schools (to the inadequacies of 
which most of the native-born illiteracy is due) ; generous provi- 
sions for a system of adolescent and adult education that will 
go far toward solving the problem of Americanization ; a compre- 
hensive and far-reaching program of health education; and the 
careful study and investigation of educational problems. 

The nation’s participation in this program must be generous. 
Without encroaching in the least upon the right of each state 
to administer and control its schools, federal cooperation, fol- 
lowing the precedent of well-established and thoroughly tested 
legislation, within a relatively short time, can insure a measure 
of educational progress that would be fatally delayed if such 
codperation were lacking. 

The nation has a stake and interest in every school and in 
every child. It has educational needs of transcendant impor- 
tance. It should have an appropriate and dignified channel 
through which these needs can be made known, through which 
its coOperation with the states in the support of education can 
be administered, and through which its educational problems 
can be studied. To this end a Federal Department of Education, 
analogous to the existing departments of agriculture, commerce 
and labor, should be immediately established and the most im- 
portant business of a democracy thus given a proper recognition 
in the councils of the nation. 





To the Editor of the WoMAN CITIZEN: 

I am enjoying Mrs. Catt’s Citizenship Course immensely as I 
am conducting the Government Lessons for the W. C. T. U. 

The magazine is not only helpful, but is, also, bright and enter- 
taining. 

Frankfort, Ind. MARGARET V. SHERIDAN. 


Fifty-th ree 


Are Women Inventive 





Maybe so, maybe not. 
Coming! the answer!! 


In an early issue of 


The Woman Citizen 


an authoritativearticle 


on Women Inventors 


SS BY eueniepemeneeretunnsennnanmnneiaia 


FLORENCE KING 


the famous Patent 


Attorney of Chicago 


Adventures in Woman’s Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to be good 
home-makers. The news-stands are full of 
magazines giving them advice and directions 
about cooking and clothing. Will they take 
their duty to the state as seriously as they 
have taken their duty to the home? 


They will. They have been responsible for | 
things in the home. Now their duties stretch | 
to the city hall, the state capitol, even to the 
White House. 


This year more than ever before women 
need 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman’s National Weekly 
$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. 


Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 


The magazine which stands for the full privileges of 
women, and aids them to measure up to the full | 
responsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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BOUE 
SOEURS 


9, Rue de la Paix 
Paris 

have the honor to 

announce to their 

distinguished clien- 

tele the arrival of 

their famous 


“TRIANON COLLECTION ” 
of 
ROBES, MANTEAUX 
LINGERIE 
which was so greatly admired when recently ex- 
hibited in their Paris Salon. The picturesque and 
sumptuous beauty of these original Boué Soeurs 
creations takes one back to the magnificent period 


of “Le Roi Soleil,” Louis XIV. 


A presentation is given daily from eleven to one 
and from three to five at Boué Soeurs’ Salon— 


13 WEST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
The Only Rue dela Paix House in America © 


Z Cacao COCA Fususure COCACAC A IUPUIU PU PRINY 























Hot Weather 
Footwear 


Cantilever Shoes are comfortable 
in all weathers; they are the 
shoes for warm days when the 
feet burn and perspire. Every 
summer more people try Canti- 
levers for hot weather, and find 
them the shoes for comfort the 
year round. 


Cantilever Shoes are so well pro- 
portioned that there is never any 
pressure at any point. No bind- 
ing of the muscles by rigid metal 
supports; no cramping of the 
toes to turn them outward. In 
Cantilever Shoes the natural 
inner sole line follows the con- 
tour of the foot. There is ample 
toe room, and the toes point 
straight ahead in their rightful 
position, 

The slightly tilted heel distributes 
the weight with proper balance, 
so that the tendons of the foot are not strained The shank of 
Cantflever Shoes is flexible; it allows the muscles of the arch to 
exercise and grow strong. 





If your feet are swollen and sore from the restraint and discomfort 
of ordinary shoes, drop into the Cantilever shop and let one of the 
expert salesmen fit you with a pair of Cantilevers. They will make 
you feel as fit as a plunge in the ocean. 
Made on trim lines, in widths from AAAAA to E. Fine leathers 
and white Egyptian canvas. 
You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St.. New York. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 

Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 

Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 




















Opening Doors of Opportunity 
The Lady Rancher 


MONG the plain or garden variety of women known to col- 
lectors of specimens today is the woman rancher. Not just 
Ma Pettingill—sprung from the brain of Harry Leon Wilson— 
and expert authority on beef-on-the-hoof, but a real one, home 
grown in Wyoming. Mrs. Frank C. Bosler of the 50,000 acre 
Ione Ranch, near Bosler, Wyoming, has recently decided to divide 
up this little lot of hers and let it go into the hands of an Invcst- 
ment Company of which she is a member. Cutting up her ranch 
marks the passing of one of the last big ranches in eastern VW yo- 
ming. 

This ranch has been famous for twenty years as the orig nal 
home of the diamond white-face cattle, ranging in a block of |..nd 
almost 100 miles long under the ownership of one man—Mr. | 0s- 
ler, who controlled the Ione, Taylor and Rock Creek ranches. As 
many as 12,000 head have been run on it, and never has there | ‘en 
a time when scarcity of water or of grazing has forced a si: gle 
head on the market. 

After the death of Mr. Bosler in 1918, Mrs. Bosler, who alre :dy 
had a thorough knowledge of all the details of the business, t. ok 
over its entire control and management. Mrs. Bosler may be =: en 
any day, either on horseback or in her car, going over her raiich 
and looking after her cattle. She has become one of the most s:ic- 
cessful and competent business women in the West. 


The Lass with the Delicate Air 

5)? WINIFRED CULLIS, professor of physiology in ‘he 
‘London School of Medicine for Women at the University 
of London, who was in America for the fourteenth annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Medical Society of New York State, re- 
cently made some statements which are likely to destroy the myth 
of “the lass with the delicate air.” Dr. Cullis says that the hard 
“ speeding-up ” work of British munitions not only did no harm 
to the women workers, but actually strengthened them. Today, 
she says, the physique of the English working woman is superior 

to that of the average American or Canadian working girl. 
The Industrial Fatigue Research Board of England, of which 
Dr. Cullis is the head, has made known the results of its investiga- 
The main 


” 


tions among the women who worked during the war. 
tests were those indicated by the output of work, the amount of 
lost time and amount of illness. 
the physical conditions of women improved through the war pe- 
riod, due to the fact, Dr. Cullis believes, that they were fed better 
in the canteens established in every factory than ever before in 
It was Dr. Cullis’s opinion that coincidentally with the 


These investigations proved that 


their lives. 
physical improvement, there was a moral improvement. 


HE first and only woman in the state of Vermont to become 

a full-fledged citizen of the United States by process of nat- 
uralization is said to be Miss Winona Billings. At the last nat- 
uralization court held in Newport, Miss Billings, a Canadian, born 
in Sutton in the Province of Quebec, received her papers from 
Judge Butler, who gave it aS his opinion that she is the only wom- 
an in Vermont who ever did this. She has managed an experi- 
mental farm successfully, is fond of all sorts of athletics and rides 
a pet horse. She is a most efficient municipal court stenographer, 
and is also a talented musician, a fine violinist and singer. 


OING a quarter mile dash in 1.52 is nothing in the young li‘e 
of Jane Shuster, a Pittsburgh girl, who is a student in tie 
University of Nebraska. Her dash breaks all previous wor'd 


records for women. 
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The Captain’s Mate 
66 HE Captain’s Mate is very sedate, though fond of amuse- 
ments too,” and she tells with perfect sang froid of the 
joys of standing in the companion way of the racing yachts her 
husband has sailed to victory. 

When Mrs. W. M. Burton is ashore, which is not too often, 
she spends most of her time polishing the silver cups and vases and 
flagons that her husband has won in the thousand or more races 
he has run since they were married twenty years ago. She is the 
wife of Captain Burton of the Shamrock IV, Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
latest venture for carrying America’s cup back to Great Britain, 
from whence it was captured in 1855. 

She has raced her own yacht many a time, and thinks being a 
lady skipper a good job fora woman. She says there are already 
many women skippers in England. For one who loves the sea she 
believes yacht racing a fine vocation. 


Business Women in the Far East 


resHE only accredited woman ambassador is just reported, and 

she has come from that land whence the Assyrians came 
down like the wolf on the fold,—their cohorts all gleaming with 
purple and gold. She is Lady Surma d’Near Shuiui, plenipoten- 
tiary, representing an Assyrian tribe in the Kurdistan hills, 
who want British protection from the Turks and Kurds. She 
is now in London, having already presented her case to Lord 
Curzon. Lady Surma is said to be a gray-haired woman of fifty, 


who speaks English excellently. 


ULES are lacking in the Near East for the conduct of busi- 
R ness women. How ought a Smyrna girl stenographer to 
dress, and what rules should govern a Syrian office which em- 
plovs girl clerks? Here is a whole new field of endeavor quite 
untouched as yet. When an Armenian or a Turkish girl is 
“on her own” there are no precedents for behavior. 

That is why the Commission for Relief in the Near East had 
to call upon the Young Women’s Christian Association to do 
something about constructing new social machinery to take care 
of a sudden condition arising in Turkey and Greece and Palestine. 
Housing conditions alone suggest a very real problem. 


Our Bouquet 


Dear and Able WOMAN CITIZEN: 


iy an article in the very interesting number of your paper, 


June 5, just received, the wise and much needed article en- 
titled “ The Magazine Lady,” has assigned the excellent story, 
“The Thing They Loved,” in the May Century to Harper's 
Magazine. I have not seen the last number of Harper’s, but can 
hardly believe that both magazines would have the story in the 
same month. If this is a mistake, as it seems to be, should not 
the writer of that very excellent article, “ The Magazine Lady,” 
R. Y., 


as I do, each month 


make a public correction, and thank God for the Century, 
3rookline, Mass. Marion Murpock 
[When one hands out a bouquet it is distressing beyond 
measure to find that one has blundered in the identity of the 
recipient. We read the story “ The Thing They Loved” in the 
May number of the Century and somehow it passed into our 
consciousness as being the May number of Harper. We talked 
‘'t over and heard it talked about many times and heard our own 
error repeated by all and sundry. We should have referred to 
the story anew before passing on to consideration of it in the 
WomAN CITIZEN. But we didn’t. Now we are sorry. We 
‘ender our apologies to the Century and recommend anew its 
admirable May number storv—‘ The Thing They Loved.’’—Fp.] 
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Garden Smocks and 


Blouses 
for Summer 


The Garden Smock, picturesque 

and colorful as it is, is one of the | 
loveliest of feminine allurements. | 
Exceeding beauty have these new | 
ones of ours, fashioned of Voile, | 
Ramie Linen and Japanese Crepe | 
in flower-like colors, adorned with | 
hand-embroidery of contrasting | 
shades. Three styles pictured above. | 


3.95 to 7.95 


The smartest type of blouse for sum- | 
| 
| 








| mer time is the Hand-Made Blouse. 

| Models of exceeding charm and 
| beauty have been very specially | 
| priced for a limited time. They are | 
| adorned with hand drawn-work, | 
| hand-hemstitching, fine tucking and | 
| Real Filet Lace 

| 

| 


10.50 and 15.00 


Fourth Floor 


| James McCreery & Co. | 


1 | 5th Avenue 34th Street 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 


HOW THE NATION IS FINANCED 
By Professor Secrist 


Increase in Taxation Wanted 
HERE are certain premises with which we 
have to begin, it seems to me, in order to 
fully understand the subject of public finance, 
and particularly the occasion for taxation. 

To begin with, we are a highly organized 
society. The time was, of course, when the 
crganization of society was not so complex, 
and it was not necessary to have anything like 
the total number of public wants satisfied, nor 
anything like the amount of expenditure made 
publicly that we have today, and I might start 
the same topic with which I shall end, namely, 
that there is no hope for any decrease in tax- 
ation. There is every hope for an increase in 
I shall 


try to demonstrate to you why both of these 


taxation and for myself I welcome it. 


principles seem to be true. 

If we have a highly organized and complex 
society our wants are highly organized and 
complex, and there is every reason to believe 
that our wants, our public wants, which are 
satisfied through the state or through public 
expenditure, will continue to increase. 


Some Correctives 
HERE are some correctives which we can 
administer to control the amount of our 
expenditure and to measure definitely the results 
that we get from a given amount of expendi- 
ture, and those corrective influences have to do 
That is, with public 
itself, and 


with three major things. 
expenditure itself, with 
with the budget as an instrument of control. 


taxation 


It is more important, far more important, 
that we get a given amount of results and bene- 
fit from our public expenditure than is the 
total amount of public expenditure which we 
make. 

I think that expenditures are going to in- 
crease because of the responsibility which goes 
along with child labor legislation, with factory 
legislation, with all sorts of movements for 
social amelioration, for the doctrine of the 
square deal, and all of those things. 

Nobody today does all of the things or re- 
ceives all of the things as a result of his 
own activity. He depends upon his neighbors. 
He leans on them. 

I would like to look upon my tax bill, and 
to have everyone else look upon his tax bill, 
as he looks upon the bills which he gets from 
the grocer and the bills which he gets from 


the coal man. 





From a lecture delivered by Professor Secrist 
before the School for Political Education con- 


ducted by Mrs. Cait in Chicago. 








As a matter of fact, the burden of taxation 
is no more a burden than is my coal bill a 
burden. But if you don’t get full value re- 
ceived for the amount which you put into 
your coal bill, or which is put into your coal 
bill, obviously you are dissatisfied. If you 
don’t get full value received for the amount of 
your taxes you have every reason to be dis- 


satisfied. 


The Real Problem 

HERE is reason for alarm over taxation 

only when the amounts are squandered 
and wasted, and so forth. So I submit to you 
that the much more difficult problem, the much 
more significant problem, is the result of public 
expenditure rather than the amount of public 
expenditure. 

Now, in our modern economic life there is 
only one source which is a significant source 
of revenue. In a democratic country we have 
acknowledged the right of private property. 
We have that as a fundamental institution. If 
we give to individuals the right of private 
property, and don’t take it away, then the only 
conceivable source of taxation is what I call 
and what has been called the derivative 
revenues; that is, revenues which go to the 
state because of the result of your activity, 
the state’s share being a first lien, as it were, 
upon the product or the result of your activity 
in connection with your private property. 

It has only been a matter of a few decades, 
a comparatively few decades, since we came 
to believe definitely and make it a part of 
American institutions that taxation was not— 
to be taxed, rather—was not a sign of sub- 
serviency. 

Today taxation is an established institution; 
perfectly taken for granted as a regular con- 
tribution which must be turned over to the 
state. Business is financed on the basis of 
definite and sure taxation, and so long as we 
have made it a part of our existence, a part of 
our institutions, we can adjust ourselves to 
it. 


” property 


System of Taxation 
BVIOUSLY we must, in order to adjust 
ourselves to it, have a definite and clearly 

established system of taxation. If we are going 
to depend upon our revenue and taxes, nd 
there is no other way of getting out of - 


if you borrow, you sooner or later have to tix. 


If you float paper money to get revenue it 1 


system of taxation, and a very inequita'le 
system of taxation because people have to c: n- 
tribute according to the way in which they ; re 
affected by increased prices. There is no way 
out of which the modern state can be financed 


except by taxation. I mean ultimately. You 


can go on for a little while by some other 


7 


means, but surely and finally the method 
Now, if taxation is the method, 


t 


taxation. 
a result of our private property, and our 


revenues to the states and to the nation 


f 


derivative, coming from me and from you 


p 


a result of our activities, the governmer 


part being the first lien, then the next proble 


of course, is the way in which that taxati 


or those taxes are distributed over the people. 


I submit to you as the next proposition tha 
the only equitable basis of distribution of tax 


/ 


ation is according to ability. Somebody h 
said that the benefits to be received from ta 


ation are the justification. If there are no ben 


fits which come to me, then the Governme: 
has no right, no authority, to tax me. The 
benefits accruing, I say, are the justification 

taxation. The amount of taxation, however, 


should be measured according to the ability 1 


pay. Now, ability to pay may be indicated by 
variety of ways. 


What Should Be Taxed 
N our American states and cities peopl 
have been looked upon as having great abil 
ity to pay if they have much property, and so 
we have had as a part of our revenue syster 
for our states the general property tax, wit! 
which you are all familiar, not a tax upon 
person, but a tax upon property. This tax, 
be in proportion to the amount of propert 
rather, the value of the property as fixe 
under an ad valorem system of taxation. Bt 
the general advance with respect to taxatior 
demonstrate 


has come to conclusively _ th: 


itself is not a measure of ability 
that income from property is the true measur 
of ability to pay taxes, and so we have change 


our philosophy in America, or are changing i 
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slowly, from a general property tax, with 
which you are all familiar, a tax upon your 
buildings, a tax upon your land, and so forth, 
according to an assessed value fixed by a local 
assessor—we have come to change our method 
of taxation to some form of income tax. 

Now, property, of course, has no value out- 
side of its income. There is no such thing as 
a property value distinguished from the in- 
come which the property has. 

li we are in American states, and, of course, 
here I am addressing myself primarily to our 
American states, and not to our Federal Gov- 
ernment, since the Federal Government’s taxes 
up until a very recent amendment, the Six- 
teenth Amendment, have been drawn almost 
entirely from internal revenue taxes, customs, 
duties, so-called tariff taxes—the property tax 
or the land tax being reserved for the states; 
but now the Federal Government has an in- 
come tax, as you know, and the state, a num- 
ber of them, have income taxes. The whole 
movement has been from property to income, 
and it is not only good economics. It is good 
sense, it is good logic, and it is good adminis- 
tration, following good administrative princi- 


ples, to change from property to income. 


Justice in Taxation 


can be indicated. It can be indicated ac- 
It can be indicated according 
to expenditure. And 
certain taxes upon businesses particularly, had 
their justification in the idea that a person 
should not be taxed upon what he owns or 
upon what he receives, but upon what he ex- 
But expenditure taxes are very re- 

I mean that they are just the op- 
They fall hardest on 


pe are very many ways in which ability 


cording to income. 


the luxury taxes and 


pends. 
gressive. 
posite of progressive. 
the person who is least able to bear the load. 
So that we have come around, after develop- 
ments in foreign countries, and even in Amer- 
ica, slowly in America, to a belief, even for 
our state purposes, in an income tax. 

Justice in taxation means that this tax bur- 
den, which is a burden just as much as our 
individual expenditures are burdens, must be 
borne equitably. You get the highest degree 
of justice in taxation when you tax accord- 
ing to ability and when you take income as 
a measure of ability. 

Now, ability, obviously, is greater when in- 
come is greater than it is when income is 


less, so the movement in taxation has been 


not only to take income, but to adopt a sys- 


tem of taxation on an income basis which 


takes note not only of the size of the in- 
come, but the source of the income; that is, 
we have begun to distinguish between so-called 


—I do not know whether you like the term or 


‘ 


not—“ earned” as distinguished from un- 


earned” income. That is a general distinction 
which has grown up continentally between in- 
comes as a result of labor application, which 


are contingent upon a continuance of labor, 


and incomes which are not the result of labor, 


as such, nor are they contingent upon the con- 


tinuance of labor. That is, they are funded 


incomes, incomes from investment, incomes 


from property, and incomes from other things 


which represent an accumulated mass. We 
call those “unearned” in some states. We do 
not have them in the Federal Government. In 
a few of the states we take note of the dif- 


ferences between earned and unearned income. 

A person who has a small income is taxed 
more lightly than a person who has a large 
income, and a person whose income is sure is 
taxed more heavily than a man whose income 
is contingent or uncertain. 

So if we follow the general principle, which 
is good economics, good taxation and good ad- 
ministrative law, we will tax according to 
ability, according to income, according to class- 
ified income, taxing large incomes more heav- 
ily than small incomes, and taxing certain in- 
comes more heavily than uncertain or con- 
tingent incomes. 


The Tax Rate 


HE movement for classification of taxes is 
T good, but it is only a lesser step—a less 
satisfactory step than an income tax. 

Some of our constitutions, and most of them. 
as a matter of fact, up until recently, have 
should be taxed 
Now, if all 


property is taxed equally and at the same rate 


maintained that all property 


equally and at the same rate. 


you cannot classify taxes for purposes of 


taxation, that is, you cannot have a lesser tax 
on some kinds of property than you can have 
Now, the move- 


on other kinds of property. 


ment for classification began early. Just let 


me define briefly what classification is. 


All taxes should be taxed equally in this 


That the rate of taxation should not 


sense: 


be different for the various kinds of property 
taxed. Of 


valued at so much per acre; if you have a city 


course, if you have a farm it is 


lot it is so much per front foot, or whatever 
the other basis is; but the tax applied to that 
property cannot be different in the different 
jurisdictions, one class against the other. The 
state rate would be different from the county. 
This would all be different, depending on the 
amount of revenue, but it does not admit of 
any discrimination in different kinds of prop- 
erty, according to whether they have different 
whether it is 


income bearing capacities or 


more or less difficult to tax some property 


than it is the other. 
represents a 


Classification is a movement, 


movement, for taxing at a lesser rate intang- 


ible personalty, meaning by that stocks and 
bonds, credit instruments of all types. 

Real property in the form of buildings and 
land is very easy to see. In the period through 
which we have gone in American taxation the 
first kind of property that we had in America 


was what? Land, wasn’t it? All that the local 
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The Final Touch 


You are going to the dance this evening 
you have decided on the gown you are t 
wear, the and gloves to match, you 
have had your hair dressed—everything is in 
readiness. You can hardly wait for the time. 

But dancing, as you know, is strenuous ex 
ercise—it causes excessive perspiration, with 
all its attendant annoyances This can all 
be overcome and avoided with a dash or two 
of Rale, the wonderful and effective perspira 
tion drier and deodorizer 

Rale will give you that final touch so neces 
sary to your comfort and happiness Shields 
are unnecessary and the embarrassing odor of 
perspiration is forever removed when Rale 
is faithfully used. 

75 cents, $1.25 and $2.00 at Drug and Di 
postpaid, on re 


shoes 


partment Stores, or by mail 
ceipt of price 
Distributed by 
GIBSON THOMSEN CO 
120 W. 32d St., N. ¥. 


Prepared by 
OGILVIE SISTERS 
New York 
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On the Sixth— 


MALIN courtesy has set apart the 
entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 


Women will find at the McAlpin an 
unusually desirable home. 

L. M. BOOMER 

Managing Director 




















BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 





557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 
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assessor had to do was to go out and put a 
value upon it, put a tax upon the valuation, 
and the revenues rolled in. Probably most, 
if not all, of the properties which 
actually could be seen, and you had an un- 


conditional ownership in them, that is, the own- 


people had 


ership was not divided. 


Now, there grew up corporations with 


which we are all conversant. 
The corporations 


There grew up 


corporate property. came 


in in the seventies and eighties. 
In the creation of 


In the cor- 


poration what do they do? 
a corporation what do you do? You evaluate 
or you express the value of that property in 
You 


You 


terms of shares of stock which are held. 
may be one of a thousand stockholders. 
get a little piece of paper, and what can you do 
with it? You can put it in your vault, you 
can hide it away, you can sell it, you can buy 
You can 


it, you can buy additional ones. 


treat it in any other way you want. The 
assessor comes around and asks what is your 
property and looks at your books, and says, 
“Have you any other property?” Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred people say “No, 
they haven't any other property,” and the asses- 


sor can't get that other property. 


The Assessor 

HE local assessor in American states and 
= cities, how is he elected? He is elected by 
local ballot generally, and generally he is a 
man who hasn’t any experience with tax mat- 
ters. He is not even a real estate man who 
knows buying and selling of land and knows 
values. He is probably paid about three or 
four dollars a day or two or three dollars a 
day, and he puts in about six weeks of each 
year in evaluating property, or every second 
year, and the valuation placed upon your prop- 
erty is mostly the result of a guess, and he has 
no means at all of finding out actually what 
property I own or what property you own. If 
he would find out what property I owned or 
what property you owned, he would tax you 
on the face value the stock certificate which 
Suppose it is a $1,000 


bond, at the rate of six per cent—$60 a year. 


you have, or the bond. 


So he is discriminating against these intangible 
properties, and if he taxed you—suppose the 
rate were three per cent, three dollars on a 
hundred dollars, and you owned a bond, rate 
six per cent, he would be taking an income 
tax of how much out of you? Fifty per cent. 
You won't tell him you have any property. 
The result has been what? To make a long 
story short, it has resulted in less and less 
personalty, and in some states absolutely none 
intangible credits and all 


of this property, 


these things, coming on to the tax roll. 

Question: Mr. Speaker, isn’t that usually 
covered by the corporation tax? 
It depends upon Mhat 


You may 


‘ 


Pror. Secrist: No. 
kind of corporate tax they have. 
have deposited the stock certificate in New 
York, and New York wants to tax you !e- 
cause you have deposited it there. Your sive 
wants to tax you because you live here. A 
zona wants to tax the corporation because the 
corporation wants to do business there, and 
the corporation was actually created in North 
Dakota, and North Dakota wants to tax it be- 
cause it was created there. 

Now, Minnesota, Michigan and a number of 
the states, have had this classified personal 
property tax for years. The results have been 
good, essentially. That is, the total amount of 
property on the tax roll has increased enough 
sc that, with the decreased tax rate, the total 
amount of taxes has increased, in some in- 
stances three times over. Taking this from 
an administrative point of view, that is good 
tax administration, so long as you have to 
proceed under this mistaken scheme of trying 
to evaluate property according to an ad valorum 


system. 


ROPERTY does not necessarily indicate 
P ability. Income necessarily indicates abili- 
ty. California today in the throes of separation 
of sources—we call it Home Rule—taxation in 
another form. This was the idea, good in it- 
self so far as it goes, but only a half step, 
as it were, in the development from a crude 
form of taxation into a well developed, well 
scheme of taxation— 
separation of sources. What is it? 


That certain 


balanced, articulated 


It means this: sources of 
revenue have been reserved to the state for 
state purposes, and certain other series or 
sources of revenue have been reserved to the 
counties and townships as a source of revenue. 
This gone on, gone farthest 
undoubtedly The net 


however, of that movement since 1909, and we 


movement has 
in California. result, 
have all been observing it very actively since 
that time, has been to demonstrate that separa- 
tion of sources by itself is not a corrective 
of the evils of the general property tax. 

So far as the movement for separation goes, 
allowing for a tax source to be co-extensive 
with the jurisdiction of the agent that taxes 
it, so far as that is concerned, it is a good 
movement. The state ought to tax the things 
which it can tax as an entirety. 

Another disadvantage is that separation 
means two jurisdictions, and giving no state 


supervision over the local assessors, no gen- 


eral scheme of supervision so that all assessors 
will do their assessment work essentially ac- 
cording to the same general principle. So far 
as that has resulted it is bad, because, after 
all, the amount of taxes you pay is always 
relative thing. I do not care how much 

I pay as long as the other fellow, who is in 
the same position as I am, has to pay the same 
tax. What we want is relative justice, abso- 
jute justice as far as we can get it, but by 
all ends we want first and foremost relative 
justice. That is the important thing. 

Well, I have sketched very briefly the move- 
ment in American state taxes. The movement 
in American state taxes, to recapitulate, has 
been from the general property taxation, one 
hundred per cent Simon pure, to a moilified 
income tax, which income tax admits of ‘ax- 
ing income rather than property, and taxing 
that income according to definite principles of 
differentiation, according to the size o/ the 


income, the source of the income, and _ the 


certainty of the income, all of those things 


Dolly Madison Breakfast 
HE annual _ Dolly Breakiast 
- given by the 
League of the state of New York took place 
at the Hotel Astor; New York City, on Sat- 
Mrs. 


president of the League, presided. 


Madison 


Woman’s Democratic 


John Sherwin Crosby, 


urday, June 5th. 


Mrs. Alice Fischer Harcourt gave a_ brief 
account of Dolly Madison’s life. She was {ol- 


lowed by the Hon. James W. Gerard, who 


emphasized the fact that it would be less dif- 
ficult to get the women to go to the national 
conventions as patriotic citizens, instead of as 
boomers for a special candidate, than is true 
in the case of men. 

Among the other speakers were Miss Eliza- 
beth Marbury, Judge Burr, Comptroller Craig. 
Mrs. Childs and Mrs. 


O’Grady, Deputy Police Commissioner. The 


George H. Ellen 
latter feels that woman will be the great fac- 
tor in regaining the balance of the country, be- 
cause of her experience in the organization of 


the individual home—the nation being the 
home on a larger scale. 


Mrs. William H. Oklahom 


whose husband is a delegate to the Repu 


England of 


can National Convention, refuted the oft-hear 


opinion that women would vote the same as 


their husbands. 
Mr. Lewis Nixon, the last speaker, spok 
for harmony in conference and unity in ac- 


tion. A resolution was moved by Mrs. Gauitt 


and seconded nominating Mr. Nixon as Pres 


dent. 





BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





_. KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 
Fall term opens September 20th. Send for booklet — 
ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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Correspondence 


Watchfully Waiting 

THE EpItoR OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

“HE gaining of suffrage only serves to 
1 necessitate the re-doubling of effort to 
insure the best use of the vote. My great hope 
is with the League of Women Voters. If that 
fails (but it must not fail), our last estate will 
be almost worse than the first. I incline to 
think that in spite of the apparent success of 
the parties in luring the women the latter have 
gone in with certain reservations and will not 
be so amenable to discipline on the part of the 
machine as the men are and as they hope the 
women will be. For myself, I prefer to remain 
on the outside for awhile, studying the situa- 
tion and awaiting with interest the final ratifi- 
cation of the Amendment and also the action 
of the two party conventions on our program. 

GRACE JULIAN CLARKE. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Irony of It 

To THE EpirorR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

T seems a curious irony of fate that after 

working for suffrage in New York State 
from 1894, and, through the 1915 campaign 
active in Albany where I then lived, having 
since then done my bit in Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Chicago residences 
there, and finally here in Washington in our 
splendid triumph in Congress, I now should 
be a resident of a city where not only women, 
Although my 


in brief 


but men, are quite voiceless. 
husband has never voted since leaving Albany 
in 1916, and we still consider ourselves citi- 
zens of New York State, where I was born, 
the “powers that be” decreed that as we have 
sold our property, we have no voting privi- 
leges. It seems to be a difference of legal 
opinion which we can only settle by going up 
to the primaries and having our votes chal- 
lenged, hardly an agreeable situation. 

Does the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, of which I have been a 
member and an active worker (or the League 


of .Vomen Voters), contemplate doing any- 
thing for women (or men) in this our Capital 
City? I should like to see the voice of our 
mi'ons of voting women behind us in our 
u_.se “up the hill.” Now their voices (backed 
t , their votes) might be listened to as never 
before. Bessie T1iNNER RICKER. 


Washington, D. C. 


Kansas Law 

To THE EpIToR OF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
N your issue of May 29th, page 1329, you 
publish Kansas as a state that has never 
abolished the dower and courtesy common law 
rule. I beg to refer your compiler to revised 
1915, 3850, 


shows that it was abolished in 1868, and reads 


Kansas _ statutes, section which 


as follows: 


“Estates of dower and by courtesy abol- 


ished. 
in relation to the widow of a deceased hus- 


All the provisions hereinbefore made 


band shall be applicable to the husband of a 


deceased wife. Each is entitled to the same 
or portion in the estate of the other, and like 
interests shall in the same manner descend to 
their respective heirs.” In Andrews v. AI- 
corns 13 Kans. 351 


held that dower and by courtesy was abolished, 


the Supreme Court also 


by this and other statutes of the same date. 

So here you have a copy of the statute and 
also the reference to the interpretation by the 
Supreme Court. 

In Kansas both husband and wife are heirs 
of each other and entitled to one-half of the 
estate of the other if there are children and 
if none the survivor takes all of it. 

I wish you would make this correction in 
your next publication as we do not wish to 
have Kansas in the list of the backward states 
in this respect. 

MAGDALEN B. Munson. 


Pittsburg, Kan. 
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Good health is the keynote in the success of every 


Gonn 
Health 


Hours 2-5. 
Chiropractic restores normal function to nerves and vital organs 


woman in the business and social world. 


N. MILDRED SEIDES, R. N., D. C. 


Universal Chiropractic College, 


Post Graduate Carver Chiropractic College, 
235 West 75th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Telephone: Columbus 9750. By appointment. 
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OMEN who may be 

from home will be inter- 
ested to know that we can take 
care of securities, collect income 
from whatever source, and credit 
it to their checking account. Drop 
in and ask for Miss Furman, in 
charge of our Women’s Depart- 
ment. 


away 
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‘The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 

ency, with high arch and narrow 

heel fitting, not found in any 

other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 

ities. 

America’s most popular 

RETAIL STORES 

36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


shoe. 
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$3.50 per day without meals $5.50 per day with meals 


Moderate in Price 


HOTEL LE MARQUIS 


Under KNOTT Management 
31st Street at 5th Avenue, New York 
Handy to shops and transportation lines 
American plan featured. A few rooms, $2.50 per day 
Rooms With Private Bath 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager 











“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 
A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 


14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 











~ LL. P. HOLLANDER CO. — 


Established 1848 
GOWNS, MILLINERY, COATS, FURS 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 




















ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”—Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 

















KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens, Students’ Residence. 
Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 
Address, Miss HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 
sign; ndscape Ar- 


PRACTICAL stiri 


Decoration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York 
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To the Woman Voter 


= November you will take part in the 
most important voting bee that the 
world knows—choosing a President for 
the United States. 
Are You Ready to Vote Intelligently? 
Follow the Carrie Chapman Catt Citizen- 
ship Course. 




















REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and profitable. 


Subscription Department 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 
































Organization and Reorganization 
Another Great State League 


Last and First 


OMEN of Nebraska will meet in Omaha 
the middle of June to say farewell to 
one of the hardest pressed suffrage associations 
in the States. Its honorable 
record of “carrying on” until victory was won, 


the woman 


whole United 


’ 


is written into movement of the 
whole United States. 

“ The last convention of the Nebraska Woman 
Suffrage Association, and the First State 
Congress of the League of Women Voters” 
will be held at the Hotel Blackstone. With 
these two meetings will be joined a memorial 
service for Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, the 
League of Women Voters and Mrs. George 
Gellhorn of St. Louis, national vice-chairman 


and regional director for Nebraska; Mrs. Solon 


national chairman of 


Jacobs of Birmingham, Alabama,‘and Mrs. R. 
E. Edwards of Peru, Indiana, secretary and 
the League, will be 
speakers at this Congress. Other regional direc- 
tors, Mrs. F. Louis Sade of New York, Miss 
Katherine Ludington of Connecticut, Mrs. James 
Paige of Minnesota, will help launch the new 


treasurer of National 


state league. 

Special features scheduled for the occasion 
are the banquet at the Happy Hollow Country 
Club on June 14, the Pioneer Luncheon and the 
Conference Luncheon at the Blackstone Hotel 
on the 14th and 15th. 

The Blackstone Hotel, a hostelry of distinc- 
tion, is provided as a place of meeting for the 
women by the Commercial Club of Omaha. Its 
entire eighth floor will be given up to the 
women’s The Club 
has also paid for the delegates’ badges, and the 


hotels are paying for the invitations, all very 


convention. Commercial 


practical ways of welcoming women into the 
state affairs. 

Two conventions of men, are to be held in 
Omaha at the same time which will make it 
more possible for women to get there; for many 
will come with their husbands. Presidents of 
eight state organizations of women—Federation 
of Clubs, W. C. T. U., Farm Women’s Congress, 
Business Women’s Congress, Business Women’s 
Federation, .Y. W. C. A. A. C. A., “ War 
Mothers” and Women’s Educational Club, will 
be present and give greetings from their asso- 
ciations. 

Another interesting feature will be short talks 
by women office holders of Nebraska. These 
include a mayor, a county attorney, a member 
of a city council, clerks of the district court 
and a candidate for the state legislature. 


In Massachusetts 


NEW milestone in the woman’s movement 
A is marked by the announcement thai the 
Massachusetts League of Women Voters has 
succeeded the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association and will henceforth be the «ctive 
body of the state threugh which all wome will 
work together for a more enlightened ci! zen- 


ship and a broad program of legislation. 


At the fifty-first annual convention o/ the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associ:tion 
held in Boston May 27th and 28th, the dele ates 
voted to continue the association as a “ skc'cton 
organization” pending ratification and in order 


to meet the legal requirements of its perm:nent 


dissolution and transfer of property tc the 


Massachusetts League of Women Vviers 


After these resolutions were passed, and i: had 
been voted to continue the officers and c¢ «ccu- 
tive committee elected one year ago, unt: the 
affairs of the association were finally woun:! up, 
adjournment was secured, and the incorpor::tors 
of the Massachusetts League of Women \ ters 
invited the delegates accredited to the Sufi rage 
Convention, the officers and councillors of th 


Association and fraternal delegates presc: 


join them in adopting the constitution and clect- 
ing the officers of the league. 
enthusiasm, the sew 


Launched with great 


league has adopted a broad program of educa- 
tion and endorsed the platform of the National 
League of Women Voters. 

Wishing to give all honor to their former 
leader, the Convention made Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell the permanent honorary president of 


the League, and these officers were elected: 
Honorary President, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well; Chairman, Mrs. George R. Fearing, Jr.; 
Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Arthur G. Rotch; Clerk, 
Mrs. George W. Perkins; Treasurer, Mrs.. H. 
Addington Bruce; Directors at Large, Mrs 
Charles Sumner Bird; Mrs. Robert L. De Nor- 
mandie; Miss Mabel Gillespie. 
Regional Directors—Norfolk County, Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitman; Middlesex County, Mrs. 
A. A. Lawson; Suffolk County, Miss Fanny C. 
Osgood; Essex County, Mrs. C. H. Masury; 
Worcester Mrs. S. B. Woodward; 
Hampden & Hampshire, Mrs. Eliza R. Whiting; 


Franklin & Berkshire, Mrs. Arthur Potter. 


County, 


Starting with a gift into its treasury of $6,000 
voted to it by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, the first act of the Mas:a- 
chusetts League was to vote to give $1,000 to 
the National League of Women Voters. 





The Woman Citizen will continue the Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course until the November Elections 
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It began its legislative compaign by endorsing 
the principle of maternity legislation; approving 


the cnactment of the Smith-Towner bill for a 


secretary of education as a member of the 


President’s cabinet ; and urging Congress to take 
promptly the most efficient steps to relieve the 
now existing 


terrivle conditions of starvation 


in Europe; and calling upon all the legislatures 


of the states that have not yet ratified the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment, especially Ver- 
mont and Connecticut, to take steps to secure 


such action at once. 


With or Without 
enter the 


Sprang suffragists will 
fall election campaign “ with or 


according to a statement made by the 


without 


the vote” 


Executive Board of the Connecticut Woman 


Suffrage Association. 


The statement says: 


‘\e declare that, feeling our political re- 


sponsibility as never before we will, either with 


the vote or without, take part in the coming 


campaign and, that unless the Republican Party 
calls a special session immediately it will force 
out of its ranks loyal Republicans.” 

One of the first steps which will be taken by 


the Association in putting its organization 


actively into the election campaign will be to 


send an open letter to each candidate for the 


fice of Governor in both parties asking his 


attitude on ratification and a_ special session 


for that purpose. 


Meet Mr. Bailey 


7, Y OMEN of Texas have met Mr. Bailey. 
They have been meeting him in and 
some years now. They used 


out of Texas for 


to meet him in the House of Representatives 


of the U. S. Congress, when with emotional 
vibrations in his voice he was wont to say 
concerning the passage of the Federal Suf- 


frage Amendment: “Gentlemen, do you want 
to add to the electorate ignorance rather than 


One 


of his most sobbing plaints was that women 


intelligence, darkness rather than light.” 


are too emotional to vote. 


Mr. 


them. It is 


The women of Texas recently met 


Bailey again, or rather he met 


possible that it may take him some time to 


politically from the encounter. It 


that Mr. 
and 


recover 
wants to be Governor 
little 


seems Bailey 


of Texas, Texas is some slice of 
the United States. 


Mr. 


afraid of the woman’s vote, as the devil is of 


‘or some reason or other Bailey is as 


When writing to, or dealing with, 


keep 


from the 


wanted to 


holy water. Therefore he 


women from electing delegates 


county and precinct conventions to the state 
convention. As usual, Mr. Bailey was op- 
posed to women, just naturally agin ’em. 


reasons of his own, 
but 


He was determined, for 


to keep them out of the elections; they 


wouldn’t stay out. They came on in hordes, 


just as they did when they had another little 


job to attend to, the job of defeating ex- 
Governor Ferguson—one of Mr. _ Bailey’s 
props 

In Mr. Bailey’s own precinct where he was 
present and led the fight in person, he was 
beaten to a standstill. The convention even 


refused to make him a delegate to the county 


convention. 

The political forces with which the women 
were lined up gained a sweeping victory over 
They 


to his one hundred. 


Mr. Bailey. elected fifteen hundred 


delegates 

“The women and the preachers did it,” he 
grumblingly allowed as he went back to Wash- 
ington to think up his next move. Whatever 
not seem have 
for 
women a notable place on 
What 


point and emphasis to the whole matter 


that move may be, it does 


much motion on it as yet, the state con- 


vention gave the 
its delegation to San Francisco. gave 
was 
the choice of women on the delegation. 


Among the four women delegates-at-large 


is Mrs. Minnie Fisher 
president of the Texas Equal Suffrage League, 
leader in the 


Cunningham, formerly 


who has been foremost as a 
enfranchisement of 
Spell 


Carthage, 


fight for the 
The other three are Mrs. W. E. 
Miss Margie FE. N 


Ames of Georgetown, 


Texas 
women. 
of Waco, eal of 
and Mrs. 


chairman of the Texas League of Women Vo- 


Jessie Daniel 


ters. These four women, with twelve men, 


will make up the Texas delegation-at-large, 


sixteen in all, the largest yet reported. 


In addition many women are included as 


from the various dis- 
Mrs. 
Ster- 


delegates and alternates 


delegates are 
Miss 
M. Snell of De Witt. 
Tyler, 
Greenville, Miss 
Terrell of Commerce, Mrs. C. M. Mc- 
of Rockwall, Mrs. H. B. Moore of 
Texas City, Mrs. J. W. Cook, Lavaca; Mrs. 
E. T. Harris, Fort Worth; Mrs. C. R. John- 
Cooke Mrs. C. H. Woodson, 
San Antonio; Miss J. Browning, Lampasas; 
Miss Della Scarborough, Abilene; Mrs. R. S. 
County. 


district 
Johnson of Tyler, 
Mrs. T. 
Mrs. J. C. 


Harrison of 


tricts. Women 


Cone Florence 
ling of Houston, 

Alternates are Reagan of 
Mrs. E. W. 


Ruby 


Callum 


son, County; 


Thompson, Potter 
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To the Woman Voter 

N November you 

take part in the most im- 
portant voting bee that the 
world knows — choosing 
a President for the United 
States. 

Are You Ready 
Intelligently? 


will 


to Vote 


Follow the Carrie Chapman 
Catt Citizenship Course 


Weekly in the Woman Citizen 














“A Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
AN ISLAND FOR BOYS, 8 to 15 years, 
in the St. Lawrence region. A large private 
camp, equipped for the fullest enjoyment of 
this wonderful country has been made avail- 
able for the use of boys. 
Its seclusion makes the fishing and hiking 


ideal. Swimming, tennis, hunting, field 
sports, carpentry. Four motor boats. 
Tutoring if desired. Camp physician. 


Twelve hours from New York City. 
MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER 
Suite C, 121 E. 57th St. New York City 
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Mrs. Norman White’s 


Camp for Girls 


Orleans, Cape Cod, Massachusetts 
SEASIDE Camp for girls amid the pines of 
A old Cape Cod. All pleasures ef life by the 
sleeping in well-protected 


sea. Outdoor 
For interview and 


cabins. Limited membersbip. 
information address. 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE 


424 W. 119th St. New York City 
Tel. Morningside 3350 
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CAMP FOR LITTLE FOLK 


A truly out-door life—eating, sleeping and 
playing (weather conditions considered) for 
about 30 girls and boys from 7 to 12 years of 
age. Diet supervised by a registered nurse. 
Camp thoroughly screened, and most approved 
Sanitary plumbing. Animal and plant life 
taught concretely, through direct contact with = 
Nature. Location of Camp, Canaan, Conn., = 
3% hours from New York. 

Under the personal supervision of 

LAURA B. GARRETT E 

529 West 138th Street New York City = 
encatiadl Lesa farther taformation 
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METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 


and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 


Reasonable Prices. 


hout New Yorn ( 








NEW YORK’S STANDARD 
THE BEST EVERYWHERE 





























TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTED 


23 WEST 30 STREET’: NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 








Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 


Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 
See ’phone book 

















2210 
Telephone, Greeley ee11 


Ad, SwcentSop 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St. 











\} ALL INSON'S 


Silks de Luxe 14 


‘Che Silks that inspire 
the « Fashions | 











At all cae stores 
Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


Sole Owners and Distributors~New 











The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 


When writing to, or dealing with, 


Personal 
EAN ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, 
whose birthday, May 13, fell upon the 
same day with two other famous women, Queen 
Victoria and Florence Nightingale, had a 
wonderful birthday party arranged for her by 
practically all of the women’s organizations of 
She had a cake with 


She was showered with honors 


the City of Washington. 
seventy candles. 
and with congratulations from men and women 
in high places. 

Among the numerous letters read was one 
from Justice William R. Day, of the U. S. 
the Ohio 
Society, with congratulations on her honorable 


Supreme Court and President of 


in the profession of law and along edu- 
Mrs. Matthew T. 
Honorary President General D. A. R. 


place “ 
cational and patriotic lines.” 
Scott, 
read her own tribute to Mrs. Mussey. 

Among the guests were men and women who 
had worked with Mrs. Mussey in official, edu- 
cational and philanthropic work and who wished 
her a prolonged life of use and happiness. 

Mrs. Mussey was born in Geneva, Ohio, May 
13, 1850, and came to Washington in Septem- 
ber, 1869, 
known as the Ladies’ Department of the Spen- 
Though still in her 


teens she had made a reputation as an edu- 


to take charge of what was then 
cerian Business College. 


cator. In those days General Spinner, who 
had introduced women clerks into the Treasury 
Department, was wont to say “It is said that 
in less than two years more than a thousand 


women came under her instruction.” 

In June, 1871 she resigned to become the bride 
of General R. D. Mussey, a veteran of the Civil 
When her 
second son was two years old General Mussey 
Mrs. 


went into his office and studied law, 


War and a member of the local bar. 


was stricken with a lingering illness. 
Mussey 
practicing at the same time to support their 
family until her husband recovered. From that 
time she practiced law with him until his death 
in 1892, 

Mrs. Mussey is known as the dean of women 
lawyers, She established the Washington 
College of Law in 1896, assisted by Miss Emma 
M. Gillett, 


seventeen years, being the first woman to occupy 


and was dean of this institution for 


such a position and to confer degrees in law. 
Among the achievements of her long and valu- 
able life are these: 
She was largely instrumental in obtaining 
legislation which gave mothers the same rights 
as fathers over their children, and for giving 
married women control of their own earnings. 
She was appointed to the Washington Board of 
Education in 1906; 


school for defective children; 


she established an atypical 
she helped secure 
the passage of a teachers’ retirement and pen- 
sion bill; she was for twenty-five years attorney 
ior the legislations of Sweden and Norway; she 
founded the Women’s Bar Association of the 


District of Columbia and is its honorary presi- 
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dent; she is chairman of the committee on the 
legal status of women in the National Council 


of Women. 





NUESTRA CAUSA 


A monthly woman’s rights review, 
devoted to sociology, literature, art and 
education. Published in Spanish at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Edited by 
Dr. Petrona Elye and Adela Garcia Sala- 


berry. Profusely illustrated. 


This magazine is unique of its kind in 
South America 


Price (including foreign postage) $2 per year 


Subscriptions may be sent to I. Gore- 
LIK, 32 Bay 20th Street, Bath Beach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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To The 


Woman Voter | 


- November you will 
take part in the most 
important voting bee 
that the world knows— 
choosing a President for 
the United States. 





Are You Ready to 
V ote Intelligently? 


| 

| Follow the 

| Carrie Chapman Catt 
| Citizenship Course 











REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 





in each city or community throughout | 


the country to secure new subscribers and | 


renewals on present subscriptions. | 


This work may be done in leisure hours | 
and will be both pleasant and profitable. | 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
| 171 Madison Ave. New York City | 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 


BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE - ALLIANCE 
AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


WOMEN 


| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


171 MADISON AVENUE 


Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
New York 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCorMICcK, MASS. 


2ND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss MARY GARRETT HAY, NEW YorK 


3rRD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. 


4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 


5TH VICE-PRESIDENT 


| Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 


Mrs. CHARLES H. BROOKS, Kansas 

Mrs. J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 

Mrs. RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana 
Mrs. GEORGE GELLHORN, Missouri 
Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 
Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 
Mrs. GEORGE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 


PRESS DEPARTMENT 


Miss ROSE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Acquaint Your Friends and 


Neighbors with the 


We have an attractive little folder 
explaining the aims and purpose of 
the Woman Citizen, and we are 
anxious to get it into the hands of 
as many non-readers of the maga- 
zine as possible in order to increase 
our subscription list. 


MAY WE NOT ASK YOU TO 





PASS ALONG A FEW OF 
THESE FOLDERS TO 
YOUR FRIENDS and 

NEIGHBORS 














Drop a line to our Subscription 
Department saying how many you 
can use and they will come forward 
to you by return mail. 


Now that suffage is won, we must 
make the Woman Citizen known to 
the remotest reading public so that 
its message of better citizenship may 
have the widest possible dissemi- 
nation. 


If you can and will help, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Subscription Department 


171 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 
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FOR WOMEN 
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ESIGNED with a careful regard 
Sy for the demands of women who 
favor the exclusiveness and tradi- 
tional quality of Knox Hats. 
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KNOX HAT COMPANY : 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 
SINGER BUILDING 


AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK 
AND AT KNOX AGENCIES IN OTHER CITIES 7s 

Cc 

« 
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35 868 508 
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